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INDIA ON THE THRESHOLD. 


. TILL a few years ago it was 


_ anaccepted platitude that India 
_ is a country inhabited by 
_ mumerous antagonistic races ; 
_ that her peoples belong to 
many different ages of civilisa- 
tion, and profess many different 
_ feligions, most of which hold 
~ persecution of others to be a 
_ divine duty ; 
" guages are so numerous and 
‘totally distinct in origin that 

_ even dwellers in the same pro- 
_ winee cannot understand one 


and that lan- 


another. But now Indian 


| a, Sate < : 
_ nationalists ‘ persistently pre- 


a 


', tend that there is some unity 
in India, and even English- 


men are sometimes betrayed 


. into speaking of a sentimental 
_ unity in India. So at the risk 


. of wearisome repetition it must 


“ “be stated again that India 


fi s mever has been a nation, and 


ie ‘is not now a nation struggling 


~ be free. India is a continent 


s “niles, with a population of 
Over three hundred millions, 
VOL. CCIX.—NO. MOCLXIV. 


one-fifth of the human race, 
split up by race, religion, and 
language. The dwellers in 
steamy Bengal differ from the 
hardy Sikhs or Musulmans of 
the Punjab as much as the 
Italian does from the High- 
lander of Scotland. What- 
ever unity there is in India 
has been created by Britain : 
before she came there was 
Punjab and Dekkan, Bengal, 
Berar, and many other racial 
tracts, but no India. Not 
even now is there any Indian 
name for India. Not even now 
is there any bond to hol@ the 
peoples together and to keep the 
various religions from attacking 
the others except the bond of 
the British Crown. 

Nor has any new India been 
born out of the Great War. 
Hardly was she touched by 
the War; she stood aside 
uninterested and much bored 
at being forced to contribute 
some soldiers (very few out of 
her three hundred millions), and 
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a very little money to a cause 
which she never regarded as 
her own. Other peoples have 
passed through the furnace and 
awaked to the new gospel of 
self - determination, but not 
India. India has no self to 
determine; it would be as 
foolish to speak of BHurope 
having a single self. Hindu 
and Mahomedan hate one an- 
other with a fiercer hatred 
than ever before; and sane 
Mahomedans know that the 
Hindu ideal is a vedic India 
cleared of Mahomedans, who 
are more detestable to them 
even than Ohristians. The 
sacred book of the Arya Samaj 
sect of Hindus—the politico- 
religious body which has been 
the source of nearly all the 
sedition in the Punjab—is full 
of foul abuse of Mahomedan 
as well as of Christian. And 
in the daily life of the people 
and in all the local bodies and 
societies, the opposition and 
enmity of Hindu and Mahome- 
dan is the one factor that is 
always present. The much- 
advertised Hindu and Mahome- 
dan unity during the Punjab 
disturbances of 1919 soon crum- 
bled away, and the frantic 
efforts of Hindu politicians to 
keep the Mahomedans up to 
concert pitch in the Khilafat 
agitation sprang from the 
Hindu desire to bolster up 
and maintain an appearance 
of solidarity in the union. 
In reality there never was any 
Hindu and Mahomedan unity 
at all among the mass of the 
people; it appeared only in 
the political class, and there 
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it was a union based not on 
affection or common interest, 
but on a common hatred of 
Britain. It was the eastern 
Hymn of Hate. 

So it is with caste. Each 
caste is more exclusive than 
ever before. If there is any 
public spirit in India it is 
caste-spirit. No one thinks of 
the general weal; a few think 
of advancing their caste fellows. 
Where a man is not quite selfish 
he is caste-selfish. 

But besides religion and caste 
the division of town and coun- 
try has lately become acute. 
This is true at least of the 
Punjab. In 1901 the Govern- 
ment, by their Land Alienation 
Act, stopped the expropriation 
of the peasants’ lands by the 
town moneylenders. This is 
the one piece of legislation 
which every peasant knows and 
blesses. But it has been a 
bitter grievance of the Khattris, 
Brahmins, and Banias of the 
towns that they are no longer 
able to acquire the land, for 
which their souls lust, and the 
repeal of the Act has long been 
a plank in the Congress policy. 
The success of the village 
co-operative societies has also 
checked the exploitation of 
the peasant by the townsman. 
And, finally, the Government 
of the Punjab has announced 
its intention of reserving 4 
predominant share of all kinds 
of appointments for members 
of the agricultural tribes. This 
just policy has been a very 
sore disappointment to the 
townspeople, who see that it 
means the loss to them of 
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many of the fat posts which 
they hoped to secure through 
the Montagu reforms and the 
appointment of elected Minis- 
ters of their own castes. But 
town may win yet, even against 
the declared ‘policy of Govern- 
ment, as the Khattris and 
Brahmins pervade every de- 
partment of Government, and 
their friendly offices will be 
more effective than ever in 
keeping their close preserve, 
now that the Government is to 
be Indianised. 

It is because of these widen- 
ing and deepening divisions 
that the Montagu reforms can 
never lead to a united demo- 
cratic India, to the all-India 
Swaraj which the extremist 
now demands. If the reforms 
now being introduced — en- 
larged representative councils, 
Indian Ministers chosen from 
the people’s representatives, 


and increases in the Indian 


personnel in all departments 
of Government—were an end 
in themselves, were a new 
Indian constitution which was 
intended to be permanent ex- 
cept for minor changes shown 
by time to be necessary, then 
there would be no danger in 
them, and India would con- 
tinue to be a well-governed 
country. But these reforms 
are intended to be a means only 
to an end—an end which is 
described in the reforms report 
as ‘“‘a sisterhood of states” 
under the control of a central 
British Government. The ex- 
tremists in India demand that 
this end should be achieved at 
once, and that the British 
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should abdicate from their con- 
trol. The end is an impossible 
ideal—impossible for all time, 
and at present the gateway of 
anarchy. Without strong Brit- 
ish control there would be no 
sisterhood of states, but anta- 
gonistic anarchical tracts. No 
longer would the leopard lie 
down with the kid. Hindu and . 
Mahomedan, Khattri and Jat, 
Brahmin and Butcher would 
be at one another’s throats. 
No rule but an alien rule, which 
cannot be accused of partiality 
to any, can force these warring 
elements to live side by side 
in peace. Neither South Africa 
nor Egypt, which is a small 
country and nearly homogene- 
ous, is in any way like India, 
nor can furnish a guide to her 
on the road to Home Rule. 
Conditions in India and Ire- 
land are much alike, and reports 
and articles on Ireland read 
true of India, with a change 
of proper names only. As we 
read in the November ‘ Black- 
wood,’ the Report of Lord 
Hardinge’s Commission on the 
Irish Rebellion says: ‘* The 
main cause of the rebellion 
appears to be that lawlessness 
was allowed to grow up un- 
checked, and that Ireland for 
several years past has been 
administered on the principle 
that it was safer and more 
expedient to leave law in abey- 
ance if collision with any frac- 
tion of the Irish people could 
thereby be avoided.” The re- 
bellion has not yet come in 
India, but is near at hand. 
In the meantime “‘law is being 
left in abeyance ” in India, to 








avoid collision with the ex- 
tremist and nationalist fac- 
tions. In both countries a 
small body of extremists is 
terrorising the mass of the 
people. In Ireland it is by 
murder ; in India it is so far by 
non-co-operation and by social 
boycott and persecution. In 
both countries Government has 
long pursued a policy of con- 
ciliation, which has only led 
to fiercer sedition and wilder 
calumniation of established 
authority. 

We can trace the steps of 
this fatal conciliation in India. 
In July 1919 India celebrated 
the signing of the Peace Treaty, 
and all classes joined in with 
apparent enthusiasm. The 
bitter feelings of the April 
risings seemed to have been 
almost forgotten. Even those 
who had joined in the agitation 
or the disorders decorated their 
houses, and distributed sweets 
to the school children. The 
British district magistrate 
motored through the city at 
night with a party of friends 
to see the illuminations, and 
was pelted with rose-leaves. 
All was good feeling. Then 
came the remission of sen- 
tences on the rebels of April. 
This was followed by the Hun- 
ter Commission, whose Indian 
members were allowed to brow- 
beat and insult British officers 
in front of an admiring crowd. 
Next, the Government of India 
failed to prohibit the holding 
of the extremist Congress at 
Amritsar, where Indian poli- 
ticians seized the opportunity 
to proclaim as martyrs the 
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rebels who had been shot down 
there by General Dyer. Then 
poor India was given the Christ- 
mas gift of a jail delivery in 
the name of His Majesty of the 
scoundrels whose sentences had 
already been reduced, and the 
removal of police supervision 
from thousands of revolution- 
aries who had plotted rebellion 
in Canada and elsewhere. Then 
finally, and most fatal of all, 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Gen- 
eral Dyer, and every single 
officer of Government who took 
@ prominent share—not only 
those who may have been over 
zealous—in the suppression of 
the Punjab rebellion were con- 
demned by the corporate Gov- 
ernment of India, though every 
individual British member of 
that Government knows and 
says that by their energy and 
courage they crushed a rising 
which threatened to upset the 
British power. 

By December the good feeling 
of July had changed to bitter 
hatred and openly expressed 
contempt of the British Gov- 
ernment. Never has a policy 
of conciliation more hopelessly 
failed. Even the peasants be- 
gan to think that the British 
Raj must be tottering to its 
fall. Else how could Govern- 
ment so yield to the threats of 
agitators, and allow them to 
persecute the few educated 
Indians who dared to proclaim 
themselves loyal to the British 
Government? Since then al- 
most daily meetings have been 
held where rebellion has been 
openly preached, ‘‘ Where are 
our heroes of old, where are 
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the Ghazis, who earn heaven 
by the murder of Kafirs? 
Now is the time for the young 
men of India to sacrifice their 
lives for their country as these 
did.” This is the refrain of 
the political meetings of India. 
As an Indian magistrate who 
had watched one of these meet- 
ings said to the writer a few 
months ago: ‘‘Sahib, do you 
know that while I was listen- 
ing to the speeches at the meet- 
ing I could not realise that 
there was any longer any Brit- 
ish rule in India. In that 
atmosphere we cannot but feel 
that Swaraj has come already.” 

Gandhi goes round the coun- 
try with a spinning-wheel like 
a performing monkey, preaching 
the boycott of English cloth, 
and so earns the title of Ma- 
hatma, and is almost wor- 
shipped as a saint. Under the 
name of non-co-operation an 
extensive boycott of Govern- 
ment is being pressed on all 
classes of the community. Col- 
leges are refusing Government 
aid, or are being emptied of 
their students. The political 
leaders, who are welcomed with 
triumphal processions wherever 
they appear, are holding aloof 
from the new councils. The 
servants of the English are 
being called to abandon their 
service and boycott the Eng- 
lish. Workers on railways and 
tramways, in gas- works, in 
Government presses, and in the 
Post Office are striking. In 
the Bombay Presidency Post 
Office workers are not only 
striking, but are starting a 
“national ” post office service. 
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The Khilafat committees are 
issuing their own currency 
notes. The peasants are being 
urged not to serve in the army 
or in the police. The non- 
co-operation movement is gain- 
ing strength on every side: a 
little more and any Government 
will be impossible. 

And yet neither the Defence 
of India Act nor the Rowlatt 
Act, which was designed to 
replace the former, is used to 
punish and stamp out this 
dangerous sedition. It was 
not till November that the 
Punjab Government put into 
force the Seditious Meetings 
Act, under which seditious 
meetings can be stopped, in 
the districts of Lahore and 
Amritsar, where the most alarm- 
ing agitation was being carried 
on among the people from 
whom the Indian Army is 
recruited. And still later one 
or two of the Punjab agitators, 
who were let out of jail at 
Christmas 1919, have been re- 
arrested. We may hope that 
these measures indicate that 
Government at last realises 
that seditious preaching must 
be checked. But even now it 
is almost too late to begin 
repression, and if repression is . 
to be successful it must be 
more thorough. One sees it 
said, ‘“‘What would be the 
use of arresting Gandhi and 
making a martyr of him?” 
But these folk forget that a 
saint on the ramp is more 
dangerous than a martyr in a 
cell, 
This policy of permitting 
unbridled agitation is inspired 
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from home, and is due to the 
very false picture of India 
which Mr Montagu and, in- 
deed, the ordinary Englishman 
at home has of Indian condi- 
tions. The crumbling hopes of 
officials in Simla, quite out of 
touch of the plains, are tele- 
graphed home as movements 
of public opinion: revolution- 
aries are popular leaders ; mur- 
der, arson, and robbery are 
political offences. The sus- 
ceptibilities of Indian factions 
or sects are not to be hurt, 
even if this means that sym- 
pathy has to be shown with 
what is known to be false. 
Shams are to be met with 
shams. No longer are Indians 
to be treated as the children 
they are—to be kept in order by 
straight talking and punished 
with the rod when they are 
naughty. How grotesque the 
mirage must be when labour 
members of Parliament attend 
the Extremist Congress and 
think British labour has any- 
thing in common with the 
lawyer agitators of the Indian 
priestly and shopkeeping 
classes. The Indian nationalist 
movement is essentially bour- 
geois, and the last thing the 
nationalists want is a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Either 
the Labour Party does not 
understand this, or it ranges 
itself on the side of Indian 
agitation under the influence 
of a Press which, so some 
moderate Indians say, depends 
for its income on Indian revolu- 
tionaries as well as on Lenin. 
It was this misrepresen- 
tation of Indian conditions 


which some months ago led an 
Indian gentleman to suggest 
to the writer that he should 
form an anti-sedition league in 
London and in India. “The 
Indian branch would,” he 
wrote, “ keep the home branch 
informed of the true and actual 
state of affairs, not those cir- 
culated by educated Indians 
in their personal interests, but 
those which actually obtain in 
the masses there, and which 
the time has come should 
be truly represented to the 
English people. If English 
people are constantly kept in- 
formed of the true state of 
affairs as they actually obtain 
in India, my idea is that public 
opinion in England could be 
won and used in the interests 
of 99-9 per cent of the Indian 
people. There will then be 
no pressure from the Secretary 
of State, and the Government 
of India might be expected to 
do some justice to the Indian 
masses.” 

The first step towards this 
enlightenment of the English 
people must be to describe 
the kind of people who make 
up the mass of Indians. There 
are the England -returned in 
their English helmets, whose 
knowledge of English society 
comes from the cheap genteel 
lodgings in which they have 
resided in North London. There 
are the entrance - passed of 
Indian universities, who form 
the bulk of the “ educated” 
class and of the politicians. 
There are the traders and 
money-lenders, who know no 
English, keep their accounts 
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in a script and on a system 
which few but themselves can 
read or understand, and are 
as sharp as the Oriental of 
tradition; and there is the 
unlettered peasant as we meet 
him in the villages or in the 
army. In the towns of India 
society is rotten, and is being 
. gradually eaten up by the 
canker of the unsuitable educa- 
tion which we have introduced. 
We have done a great work in 
the material development of 
the country, but we have failed 
in the education, both moral 
and intellectual, of the people. 
As the Eurasian child has so 
often all the vices and few of 
the virtues of his English father 
and Indian mother, so the 
spirit of the new Indian, who 
is the child of Oriental super- 
stition and of Christian mor- 
ality and western culture, is 
a bastard monstrosity. He can 
reel off Mill and Herbert Spen- 
cer, but he bows down before 
the sacred cow. In speech he 
is a freethinker and godless, 
but in practice he is bound by 
all the rules of caste prejudice 
and ceremonial observance. He 
has learned none of the Chris- 
tian virtues of truth, humility, 
and charity. The great curse of 
India is that truth can hardly 
be found in any Indian. Bribery 
is almost universal. Female 
infanticide is still practised, 
especially in the higher castes, 
who have difficulty in finding 
suitable husbands for their 
daughters. A short time ago 
an Indian of good education 
and exceptionally high char- 
acter described to the writer 
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how as a boy of ten he had 
assisted his father to murder 
his baby sister by dropping 
icy water on her head. As 
book - learning has increased, 
character training has disap- 
peared. There is now no rever- 
ence for gods or parents. So, 
too, in the intellectual sphere 
the boy learns as a parrot, but 
seems unable to assimilate 
the knowledge communicated 
in the foreign English language, 
and can seldom think for him- 
self. There is no school honour 
nor esprit de corps. Meanness, 
depravity, and cowardice are 
not thrashed out of the boys 
in Indian schools; and exotic 
games seem to do little to 
teach the spirit of playing the 
game of life. The Khilafat 
agitator, Mahomed Ali, in urg- 
ing non-co-operation on the 
students of Allahabad, spoke 
truth, though perhaps not ex- 
actly in the way he meant. 
He said: “‘ He had been notic- 
ing that students of the present 
day were not as straightfor- 
ward, god-fearing, and bold as 
they were before, and this was 
due to their English education. 
The education which they had 
received in colleges was like 
a cup of poison, and he urged 
his audience not to touch that 
cup. ... The students should 
no more think of their examin- 
ations: they should think of 
higher examinations—examin- 
ation in courage and _ self- 
sacrifice.” 

Here is the answer of a 
boy of seventeen given in the 
matriculation examination in 
answer to the question, “ What 
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has England done for India in 
the matters of education, medi- 
cal relief, and famine relief ? ” 
It is a tissue of perverse his- 
tory and false economics, and 
is a true picture of the young 
educated Indian’s thoughts: 
“British Raj has done nothing 
for the education of our Indians. 
No doubt the High Schools and 
the Colleges have been opened 
in big towns and cities, but 
the medium should be through 
Hindu and Sanskrit. They are 
only teaching us through the 
medium of English, but they 
do not teach us through the 
medium of Hindu and Sanskrit, 
which is the mother of all the 
languages of the whole world. 
By learning English our poor 
Indians gain nothing, but fall 
themselves in luxuries, and 
hence enjoy sound sleep think- 
ing nothing of our old improve- 
ment. We have never thought 
the means of turning out these 
ruffians. Nearly the whole 
of the nation is dreaming of 
merry lands and it never thinks 
that slavery is worse than 
death. If we feel shame, we 
should at once be ready by 
meeting our Sikh brothers to 
burn their dwellings. I vow 
that if you at this time give 
me my old Rajputi sword or 
teach me the method of in- 
venting bomb, I would at once 
show you that how these mon- 
key-faced villains are murdered. 
No doubt the hospitals have 
been opened, yet the diseases 
are still increasing. What is 
the use of so many hospitals, 
when nearly millions of our 
brothers go into the mouth of 


Hell every year? I think that 
in the days long gone by there 
was not a large number of 
hospitals, but still the young 
sons did not die before their 
parents. The cause is this, that 
deficiency of food, cares and 
fears of entrances are weaken- 
ing our students day by day. 
We should not think that these 
monkey-faced rogues are doing 
this and that to save us from 
famine, but we should imagine, 
‘ What are the causes of these 
constant famines?’ The cause 
is this only, that the English 
men are carrying our grain to 
the foreign lands.” 

How thin is the veneer of 
Western culture which hides 
the soul of custom and super- 
stition, can be seen also in the 
massacre of innocent children, 
which is the greatest shame of 
India. More infants die before 
the age of one year in India 
than in any other country, 
because doctors are never called 
in for confinements, and people 
of all classes insist on employing 
the “customary ” midwife, who 
has no qualifications for her 
work but an inherited connec- 
tion with the family, and a 
knowledge of filthy practices. 
It is the same superstition 
which treats smallpox as the 
visitation of the goddess Mata, 
even if the patient is the child 
of a Cambridge B.A., and 
allows no medicine. 

If we go to the bar-room or 
the Indian tennis club in the 
city, we shall see three or four 
men who seem to be shunned 
by the rest. These are the 
few educated Indians of good 
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social position who have dared 
to proclaim themselves loyal 
to the British Government and 
opposed to the campaign of 
lies and calumny. One of 
them has been turned at a 
day’s notice out of the house 
which he has rented for ten 
years, by his landlord who is 
a leading agitator. A false 
case has been brought against 
the clerk of another, who is 
a lawyer, just to show him 
that he cannot live his life in 
peace if he does not join the 
extremists; against a third, 
who is a magistrate known as 
a terror to the wrong-doer, 
have been brought false charges 
of corruption with a view to 
inducing Government to send 
some one more pliable and com- 
plaisant. The bitterness of 
Indian politicians pursues the 
friends of Government in all 
their social life, and Govern- 
ment does nothing to protect 
its friends; and soon it will 
have no friends to protect. 
The market-places are full 
of war profiteers, who specu- 
lated in sugar from Java, 
kerosene oil, salt, and wheat, 
and piled up large fortunes, 
little of which was subscribed 
to the war loans, and most of 
which was saved from the 
Excess Profits Duty by careful 
preparation of false account- 
books. Traders are ever on 
the side of law and order; 
and sure indeed must these 
men be of the coming Swaraj, 
else they would not be the 
' financiers of the extremists. 
Behind all these are the 
peasants of India, the culti- 
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vators and the village artisans, 
shopkeepers and menials. The 
cultivators’ lot is hard, if work 
for long hours is a hard lot. 
The never-ending labouring 
creak of the Persian wheel on 
the well is the monotonous 
music of rural India, as the roar 
of London traffic speaks of the 
energy and haste of the West. 
The villagers are prosperous, 
but they save up only in order 
to outdo their fellows in the 
display of their marriage feasts. 
They are almost all uneducated, 
for if a peasant’s boy goes to 
the village school he is lost to 
the plough, and drifts to the 
town to become a clerk, or to 
swell the band of half-educated 
youths, unemployed and un- 
employable, who are the raw 
material of the agitator. 

So far the peasant only 
wishes to live his life in peace, 
to be saved from the money- 
lender and the lawyer, and is 
loyal to Government. But 
wandering fakir preachers, 
emissaries of the Arya Samaj, 
lawyers and their clerks around 
all the courts, and school- 
masters in their villages, are 
pouring into his ingenuous ears 
tales of the oppression and 
religious intolerance of the 
British Government, and are 
painting fancy pictures of the 
coming glorious times of Swaraj, 
when there will be no land tax 
and there will be fat Govern- 
ment posts for every one. The 
talk in the villages is no longer 
of crops, marriages, and prices, 
but of Gandhi’s latest inspira- 
tion and of the last rumoured 
insult to an English officer. 
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The oft-repeated tale must be 
given credence at last, and it 
will not be long before the 
peasant comes to believe that 
the British Government must 
really be tyrannical and unjust. 
Then a little longer and the 
same belief will find a place in 
the hearts of his brothers and 
sons in the army, and break 
through even the bonds of 
discipline. 

Such are the people to whom 
@ measure of self-government 
is being given. They are all 
completely unfit, and most of 
them do not even want the 
gift. In the recent council 
elections only 40 per cent of 
the very restricted electorate 
voted in the Punjab. Doubt- 
less most of this 40 per cent 
were townsmen of the educated 


classes, who are not so extreme 
as to be non-co-operators. So 
the councils will represent one 
party only, the educated men 


of comparatively moderate 
opinion. The extremists have 
stood aloof. The peasants are 
nominally represented, but their 
representatives, even if they 
are not carpet-baggers of the 
lawyer class, will have no in- 
fluence. Proceedings in coun- 
cils must be in English, or 
there would be a babel of 
unknown tongues. But if they 
are in English, the poor peasant 
or even the landed gentleman 
will understand nothing, and if 
he speaks, he can only produce 
@ prepared oration, having no 
reference to the un-understood 
English speeches. 

Nor will the creation of these 
councils stem the agitation 
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which is fast leading to re- 
bellion. The agitators have 
rejected the councils as a means 
of constitutional agitation, and 
will continue their wild cam- 
paign of hatred of Britain. 
They are appeased by the 
Reforms no more than Sinn 
Fein is by the Home Rule Bill. 

Surely it must be only from 
ignorance of the real state. of 
affairs that bishops, idealists, 
and theoretic democrats call 
on Britain as the champion of 
freedom to free India from a 
foreign yoke, and let her work 
out her own salvation. The 
man on the spot knows, even 
if he is an idealist, that it is 
not common-sense, not charity, 
nor Christ-like to free one or 
two millions from a foreign 
yoke and let them tyrannise 
over the three hundred other 
millions dwelling in India. 
When Christ said, ‘“‘ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s,”” He did not condemn 
but approved one race ruling 
over another which is unfit 
to rule itself. It is not demo- 
cracy to set up a Soviet Dic- 
tatorship of half-educated law- 
yers over millions of people 
who hate the lawyers more 
than the British. It is not 
charity nor common-sense to 
scuttle from India and leave 
it to relapse into the tumult 
and disorders of 1800. Whether 
scuttle is immediate or gradual 
makes no difference. The poor 
will be the sufferers, and there 
will be none to hear their 
complaint. 

In order to maintain the 
British supremacy and the 
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peace of India, it is not neces- 
sary to scrap the reforms, but 
it is necessary to proclaim 
very clearly that they are not 
the prelude to any abdication 
of power by Britain. The 
councils can do little harm if 
the governors exercise to the 
full their power of veto over 
the Ministers. Indians can be 
given good appointments, pro- 
vided merit, not colour, is the 
reason for their selection. 
Indians may be put into the 
various services in increasing 
numbers, but they must never 
be placed over Englishmen, 
and selection should be careful. 
Far too many high appoint- 
ments have lately been given 
to Indians merely because they 
are Indians, despite their being 
unworthy to fill them: all 
kinds of low-caste folk—even 
menials—have been given posts. 
Such folly makes our rule a 
mockery in aristocratic India. 
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With all this, inverted racialism 
must be avoided, such as the 
absurdity of the new Arms 
rules, which make a licence 
necessary for nearly all Eng- 
lishmen and exempt large num- 
bers of Indians. Did ever 
before a ruling race make the 
possession of arms easier for 
the subjects than for them- 
selves? And, above all, those 
who are stirring up a spurious 
discontent, founded on an orgy 
of misrepresentation, against 
the British Government, 
whether on the platform or 


in the Press, must be treated 


as rebels, not as politicians, and 
locked up where their voices 
cannot be heard. 

Melancholy, indeed, is the 
state of India. She stands on 
the brink of a great catastrophe. 
The air is heavy with coming dis- 
aster, and the material progress 
of the last century and more is 
threatened with destruction. 
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THE VOYAGE HOME. 
BY ALAN GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN the Bedouin left Alex- 
andria late upon an afternoon 
in April, she had aboard at 
least one man who carried 
with him a load, not merely 
of responsibility, but of per- 
plexity. A temperament is 
not altogether a blessing to a 
detective, and in this case it 
had led Peter Brown into a 
course of action which he now 
viewed with doubt, if not yet 
with absolute disapproval. 

He lay back upon a deck- 
chair, his thin nervous hands 
clasped behind his grizzling 
head, watching the changes of 
expression upon the face of 
his prisoner, who leant upon 
the rail at a little distance, 
chattering easily with the wife 
of Charlie Conliffe. 

The lean, lined face of the 
detective betrayed nothing of 
the uncertainty that was in 
his mind. At a glance, it was 
a hard and unsympathetic face, 
though a keen observer might 
have found reason, in the eyes 
and the lines of the mouth, for 
a different conclusion. The 
nose was large and lean, the 
bony bridge shining through 
the tight-drawn skin. The 
cheeks were hollow and 
leathery, with deep ridges by 
the sides of the long thin- 
lipped mouth. 

He reclined upon his deck- 


chair in the slack abandoned 
attitude that is typical of tall 
men, and that is vaguely re- 
miniscent of a collapsed scaf- 
folding. He had exchanged 
the tight boots with which he 
had come aboard for a pair of 
ancient and beloved carpet 
slippers, which, with the well- 
worn and shapeless tweed suit 
that covered his lank body, 
completed the air of dilapida- 
tion that his attitude suggested. 

Meantime his active and con- 
scientious mind busied itself 
with the prisoner, and with his 
own folly. If he had only 
refrained from liking the man, 
if he had maintained the proper 
official attitude and not per- 
mitted personality to interfere 
with duty—but that had always 
been his weakness. He could 
never regard his victims merely 
as cases, and though this was 
to some extent responsible for 
his moderate success in the 
force, it was ,also the cause of 
much inconvenience and dis- 
comfort to himself. 

He had felt vaguely in sym- 
pathy with this self - styled 
Frank Honiton from the mo- 
ment at which he arrested him 
in the hotel at Cairo—ay, even 
before that, for he had sat in 
a corner of the great lounge- 
hall of the hotel for some time, 
watching his predestined prey, 
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at first as the cat gloats over 


the mouse, but later with 
twinges of discomfort some- 
where at the back of his mind 
—twinges which materialised 
gradually into a faint ache of 
pity. 

The man had a natural gift 
of friendliness. Peter Brown 
had observed him in conversa- 
tion with various of his casual 
hotel acquaintance, and had 
been quick to notice how faces 
lit up at his approach, how free 
and animated was the talk in 
which he joined, how readily 
a ripple of laughter broke over 
the surface of the conversa- 
tion. 

There was something im- 
mensely taking about Honiton. 
It was not that he was par- 
ticularly good-looking, for his 
features would not fit into any 
recognised scheme of beauty, 
but he had kindly eyes set 
well apart in a fresh whole- 
some face, and a large mouth 
ever ready to twist into a good- 
humoured smile. His hair and 
complexion were ruddy, and 
he was stocky rather than tall 
—deep-chested and muscular- 


limbed—with well-kept hands, 


the backs of which were spotted 
with strongly marked freckles. 

In evening dress, as the de- 
tective first saw him, one ob- 
served the man without being 
particularly conscious of the 
clothes—that is, he looked a 
gentleman, as the word is 
generally understood. Indeed, 
Peter Brown apologised for 
intruding upon him when he 
finally brought himself to the 
point of effecting the arrest. 
This he did after awaiting a 
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moment when Honiton was 
solitary and well out of hearing 
of all the other guests. He 
had no desire to make a scene. 

It was in a secluded corner 
of the hall. Honiton had 
bidden a cheery au revoir 
to a party starting upon an 
excursion round Cairo by night, 
and had thrown himself down 
upon a couch with a cigarette 
and an illustrated weekly. 

He listened in silence to the 
charge and to the usual official 
warning. His face gave no 
indication of astonishment nor 
of fear. The humorous mouth 
tightened up a little, and the 
wide-set steady eyes looked 
through the detective as though 
he had not been there. 

Peter Brown’s restless fingers 
executed a tattoo on the occa- 
sional table by which he stood. 
It was at moments like this 
that he hated the occupation 
he followed. 

The distant look in Honiton’s 
eyes suggested all sorts of 
possibilities. He might be 
meditating a dash for freedom 
. . . or for suicide. One never 
knew. Arrest took them in so 
many different ways, and this 
was certainly a man of some 
character and determination. 

The spell of silence was 
broken by Honiton. He shook 
his head sharply as a swimmer 
shakes the water from his face 
after a dive, and focussing 
his eyes upon Brown, smiled 
in the funny one-sided way 
that brought people so readily 
into sympathy with him. 

‘*T suppose it’s not the least 
bit of good suggesting that 
I’m not guilty ?”’ he said. 
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The detective shook his head 
slowly, and pursed his lips. 

“T’m afraid not. I have my 
orders and my warrant, you 
see, and I am in no way a 
free agent. My personal views 
don’t come into the thing.” 

Honiton looked at him keenly, 
but with a smile of amusement. 

“I see,” he said. “If you 
had only your own views to 
consider you would take my 
word for it and let me go.” 

“Well, I—I wouldn’t go so 
far as to say that.” The 
detective was noticeably em- 
barrassed. “I only wanted 
you to understand that as 
things are, I am merely the 
agent. There is no personal 
feeling in the matter at all. 
Every man is innocent until 
he is proved guilty,” he added 
sententiously. 

“That is the theory, cer- 
tainly,’’ agreed Honiton. “If 
you propose to carry it into 
practice, it will make our en- 
forced association very much 
more pleasant. However, let’s 
get down to hard facts. What’s 
the next move ? ” 

“TI am instructed to request 
you to accompany me to 
London.” 

“ And, like an invitation to 
Buckingham Palace, the re- 
quest is tantamount to a com- 
mand, eh?” 

** Well—er—yes, I suppose 
one might say so,” agreed Peter 
Brown, fingering his long chin. 
** But it shall be made as little 
disagreeable for you as possible. 
I’ve arranged to go by boat all 
the way to avoid unnecessary 


ohangings. 
“And to avoid unnecessary 





chances of escape. Oh, I don’t 
blame you—not a bit. It’s all 
in the day’s work for you. 
When do we sail?” 

“To-morrow. We start for 
Alexandria to-night, and the 
Bedouin sails to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

“The Bedouin !” 

Honiton sprang to his feet, 
for the first time in the inter- 
view showing any emotion. 

“The Bedouin! Damn and 
blast you—I won’t sail in her! 
I'll see you in hell before I go.” 

He gave a desperate glance 
around, like a trapped animal 
mad for freedom; then, as he 
noticed the furtive look that 
Peter Brown cast towards the 
hotel entrance. he shrugged 
his shoulders and threw him- 
self back upon the couch. 

“Of course you wouldn’t 
come here alone,” he said, 
with no sign of his recent 
excitement. ‘I should have 
known that. But about the 
Bedouin—isn’t there any other 
boat that would do as well? 
There are people sailing by her 
whom I know.” 

**I’m afraid not. You see, I 
am causing enough delay already 
by sailing all the way, and I 
dare not wait for the next boat. 
As a matter of fact, I have 
already booked our passages.” 

** Assuming my acceptance 
of your invitation ! ”’ 

** Precisely. I made sure of 
that.” 

In this Peter Brown made 
no idle boast. On the technical 
side of his profession he was a 
man of method, and his dis- 
positions had been so made 
that there was little chance of 
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his prisoner slipping through 
the net. It was only that 
temperament of his that be- 
trayed him into indiscretions 
such as the one to which he 
was about to fall a victim. 

Honiton picked up the card 
with which the detective had 
introduced himself, and looked 
at it thoughtfully. 

“Then it must be the 
Bedouin ?”’ he demanded, look- 
ing up sharply. 

The detective nodded, and 
avoided the other’s eye. 

Honiton whistled raspingly 
through the edge of the card. 

“Look here, Mr Brown,” he 
said after a long pause, “‘ you 
look a decent sort. Will you 
let me put a proposition to 
you?” 

“Of course I'll listen to 
anything you want to say, but 
—but I’m afraid it can’t do 
any good.” 

He was aching to bring the 
painful conversation to a close. 
Perhaps it hurt him through 
his imagination more than it 
hurt the object of his sympathy. 
He was certainly the more 
perturbed of the two. 

Honiton leant forward and 
laid his hand upon the detec- 
tive’s knee. 

“Of course you’re used to 
this kind of job, and it’s 
nothing to you.” 

He watched the other’s face 
intently as he spoke, and 
guessed the detective’s feelings 
more correctly than his words 
implied. 

“Try to picture what it 
means to me,” he went on, 
speaking quietly -—~ conversa- 
tionally-=without attempt at 
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effect, unless his very quietude 
was deliberately theatrical. 
“To live amongst people for 
days a8 an outcast—to catch 
the glances of curiosity as 
they are thrown at me! You 
say that every man is inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty, 
but that won’t hold good aboard 
ship. I shall see my conviction 
in every look, and read my 
sentence in every back that is 
turned on me. I don’t fancy 
it, Brown.” 

“Unfortunately it can’t be 
helped, but you can be sure 
that I’ll do all I can to make 
it easy for you.” 

“I suppose we share a 
cabin ? ” 

“Yes. 
that.” 

‘Then here is my proposi- 
tion.” 

Honiton again laid his hand 
on the detective’s knee as he 
spoke, and his attitude and 
the tone of his voice were 
those of a man preferring a 
request, the granting of which 
was a matter of life or death to 
him. 
‘Let me travel as an ordi- 
nary tourist,’ he said, his wide 
eyes intent upon the other’s 
face. “It can make no differ- 
ence to you. I give you my 
word of honour—if you take 
any stock in that—that I shall 
make no attempt to escape nor 
to interfere in any way with 
your plans. You would not 
refuse a drink to a dying man, 
Brown. Don’t refuse me this?’’ 

The fingers dug into the 
detective’s knee until they hurt 
-~but not so much as the man’s 
words pained Peter Brown’s 
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sensitive heart. His imagina- 
tion was stirred so that he 
pictured every sidelong look 
that would be cast upon his 
prisoner, every muttered com- 
ment, every turned shoulder. 
He saw his victim’s last days 
of freedom turned into a tor- 
tured captivity — needlessly, 
surely, needlessly. 

But with brows drawn down 
and a face more dour because 
of the vacillation of the brain 
behind, he shook his head 
slowly. 

“You won’t? ” 

It was like the last despairing 
cry of a drowning man. 

““T must do my duty.” 

“T have friends going home 
on the Bedouin—people who 
have known me here and liked 
me. I’d sooner you would 
handcuff me to your wrist 
and drag me through the streets 
of Cairo than take me among 
these people openly under 
arrest.” 

Peter Brown rose from his 
seat. He could not bear the 
appeal of that hand upon his 
knee. He stood with his slop- 
ing shoulders bowed and his 
back turned to the suppliant, 
rubbing his leathery cheek with 
@ nervous hand. 

** Don’t be a brute, Brown.” 

Honiton, too, rose, and 
slipped his hand through the 
detective’s arm. 

“‘ You needn’t arrest me now. 
Travel with me to England, 
and take me in charge when 
we arrive. That will get over 
your difficulty.” 

Brown looked at Honiton 
thoughtfully, and his face broke 
into a smile for the first time. 





“It’s a thin fiction,” he 
said, shaking his head depre- 
catingly. “‘ But it’s just enough 
to turn the scale. God knows 
I don’t want to cause you any 
needless suffering.” 

“Then you'll do it?” 

A flame lit in Honiton’s eyes, 
and he crushed the detective’s 
bony arm between his fingers. 

**T’m a fool—but I will.” 

Brown blurted out his ac- 
quiescence with the vehemence 
with which a balance-pan kicks 
the beam after long swaying 
in uncertainty—then turned 
away to avoid the thanks that 
Honiton’s gratitude prompted. 

Now he lounged upon the 
deck of the Bedouin ruminating 
upon his folly. Barely two 
hours at sea, and already 
complications were looming 
ahead. 

The lady in the grey cash- 
mere—he liked the look of her. 
A melancholy face, but one 
that a man could trust. “Mrs 
Conliffe ’ he had heard Honiton 
address her, and there was a 
husband somewhere aboard, for 
Honiton had referred to him. 

A nice thing he— Peter 
Brown—had done to bring this 
man amongst such people under 
false pretences! And there 
were others—people who had 
probably never been in even 
a police court in their lives— 
decent respectable citizens rub- 
bing shoulders on equal terms 
with—Honiton. 

He glanced furtively at the 
pretty figure of a young girl 
reading in a deck-chair some 
distance away. She could not 
be more than twenty—twenty- 
one at the outside. Her mother 
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had just left her—a refined 
lady of middle age, with hair 
just tinged with grey. Honiton 
would associate with these 
people, would joke with them, 
would probably be the most 
popular man aboard the ship. 

Yes, he was worse than a 
fool ! 

As he came to this conclu- 
sion, Honiton raised his cap to 
his companion by the rail, 
lounged across the deck, and 
sat down beside him. 

“Well, old friend, this is 
not so bad after all, eh ? ” 
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He rubbed his hand caress- 
ingly along Peter Brown’s long 
lean thigh, and looked at him 
with a winning smile in which 
gratitude was expressed more 
plainly than any words could 
have made it. 

“You're not displeased with 
the bargain you made ? ” 

The face that looked into 
that of the detective was as 
open and candid as a child’s. 
Peter Brown looked at it 
steadily for a moment—and 
succumbed. 

** Not a bit,” he said. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The detective was not the 
only person aboard the ship 
who indulged in speculation 
as the low land slowly faded 
into the horizon. 

Joan Conliffe, during and 
after her talk on deck with 
Honiton, had much cause for 
wonder. She was unaware of 
his presence aboard until the 
moment when he came and 
stood at her side by the rail. 
She turned sharply to see who 


had joined her, and astonish-. 


ment was plain upon her face 
at the recognition. 

“You, Mr Honiton,” she 
exclaimed, and took the 
freckled hand that was held 
out to her. 

‘You are surprised ? I hope 


not unpleasantly ?” said Honi- | 


ton. 

The searching look that ac- 
companied the words suggested 
that the answer meant much 
to him. 

VOL. OCIX.—NO. MOOLXIYV. 


“I am pleased to know that 
I—we are to have your com- 
pany home,” replied Mrs Con- 
liffe with slight hesitation. 
“But I am surprised—natur- 
ally enough, as you must admit, 
for it is not twenty-four hours 
since you were envying my 
luck and bemoaning your fate 
in having to stop in Cairo 
during the hot season. Why 
this sudden change of plan ? ” 

“Woman has not the sole 
prerogative of changing her 
mind,” said Honiton easily. 
He showed no sign of em- 
barrassment. “As a matter 
of fact, however,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I had two very good 
reasons for altering my plans. 
First, the unexpectedly rapid 
winding-up of a business affair ; 
and second, a chance meeting 
with a dear old friend, to 
whom, by the way, I must 
introduce you, for he is travel- 
ling home with me.” 

L 
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“Well, whatever the cause 
of your change of plan, I am 
sure you will be a very welcome 
addition to the passenger list, 
Mr Honiton. ... Have you met 
my husband yet ? ”’ 

As she asked the question, 
Mrs Conliffe looked away to- 
wards the receding land, avoid- 
ing Honiton’s eye. 

“No, I haven’t run across 
him. He must be down below.” 

“Probably in the bar,” said 
Mrs Conliffe. 

She smiled as she spoke, but 
there was a suggestion of dis- 
taste—almost of contempt—in 
her utterance of the words, 
which Honiton did not fail to 
observe. 

“Very likely,” he answered 
carelessly. ‘‘I must rout him 
out by-and-by,” and with that 
he switched the talk to Cairo 
and the journey down; and 
Charlie Conliffe, for the mo- 
ment, faded into the back- 
ground. 

Joan Conliffe, though she 
showed a reasonable interest 
in the conversation, was busy 
at the back of her mind guess- 
ing at the real cause of Honi- 
ton’s presence on the ship. 
That it was as he had said she 
could not believe. Only a 
day before he had been so 
emphatic as to the impossi- 
bility of a trip home. Then 
had come that unpleasant in- 
cident with Charlie. Could it 


be that that had to do with 
this sudden change of plan. 
Left to herself, she reviewed 
the circumstances at length, 
leaning with her arms upon the 
rail and gazing with absent- 
sighted eyes over the sea. 


Peter Brown, lying back in 
his deck-chair near by, looked 
at her with interest—an in- 
terest inspired partly by the 
fact that Honiton was ac- 
quainted with her, but largely 
by reason of his manhood. 

He admired the serene, some- 
what full face with its melan- 
choly eyes, and the fine profile 
as the head turned to throw 
back the wisp of dark hair 
that the wind ever and again 
displaced. The faint droop at 
the corners of the mouth added 
a deeper shade to the melan- 
choly suggested by the wide- 
set, wide-open eyes. The sea 
breeze had stung additional 
colour into the cheeks, bringing 
into the face a girlishness no 
longer its own. 

He admired her figure too. 
Joan Oonliffe was of medium 
height, wide-shouldered, with 
@ long full slope to the breast. 
She was wide-hipped and firmly 
built, with neatly but sensibly 
shod feet, and strong sensible 
ankles showing beneath her 
smart cashmere skirt—a mature 
woman, handsome yet homely, 
who looked as though she 
should be the mother of fine 
children. 

A little frown knit her brows 
as she puzzled over Honiton’s 
presence aboard the ship. 

He had been very kind to 
her in Cairo in the easy friendly 
way he had with everybody. 
On more than one occasion 
he had taken her through the 
bazaars, relieving the boredom 
of days spent alone in the 
hotel. He knew the ways of 
the city well, and had saved 
her from the extortions of 
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dealers while permitting her 
the thrill of bargaining. But 
he had never attempted to 
cross the vague line that sepa- 
rates casual friendship from 
intimacy. 

Her thoughts wandered again 
to the previous afternoon, when 
he had so clearly stated his 
intention of remaining in Cairo. 
He had taken her for a drive 
to Ghizeh. 

“It may be the last look 
you will ever cast at the pyra- 
mids, and surely you wouldn’t 
leave Egypt without bidding 
the Sphinx good-bye,” was 
the excuse he offered for the 
excursion. 

As they drove out through 
the eight-mile tunnel of lebbek- 
trees—silent supercilious pack- 
camels stringing out on the 
right, strangely incongruous 
electric-trams clanging past 
noisily, close to the enormous 
boles of the trees on the left 
—Honiton committed himself 
to a prolonged stay in Egypt. 

“I wish I had your luck, 
Mrs Conliffe,”’ he said. 

“My luck!”’ She laughed— 
a laugh with a touch of bitter- 
ness in it—not realising at first 
his reference to her journey 
home. Then, as his meaning 
dawned upon her, she con- 
tinued— 

“You are tired of Cairo? 
Then why not pack up and go 
home, as we are doing? The 
season is nearly over, and it 
will soon be too hot to breathe.”’ 

“TI know it, worse luck— 
but there is no going home for 
me,”’ replied Honiton, with his 
humorous mouth twisting into 
arueful smile. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
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when I shall see England— 
London—again.” 

“You are not proscribed 
the country, surely ? ” 

“‘Not exactly,” he answered 
in the light tone in which the 
question had been asked. “In 
fact there are many people 
who would be delighted to see 
me back.” 

“Then why don’t you go? ” 

Honiton was silent. His red- 
brown fingers tapped lightly 
upon his knee. Mrs Conliffe 
looked round at him, and saw 
in his face a bitterness that 
was a surprise to her. She 
had never seen her companion 
other than careless and jolly, 
and she felt that she had been 
indiscreet. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, with 
some embarrassment. “I’m 
afraid I have been imperti- 
nent.” 

“My dear Mrs Conliffe— 
what nonsense!” exclaimed 
Honiton, turning to her with 
his usual companionable smile. 
*“Why on earth should you 
not ask my reason for stopping 
on? Unless there was some- 
thing criminal behind it, why 
shouldn’t I tell you? ” 

“TI thought you seemed an- 
noyed at my question ¢ ” 

“Not at all. I was only 
wondering how far I would be 
justified in confiding some one 
else’s private business to you. 
I should have to do that to 
explain how essential it is that 
I stop on in Cairo.” 

“Then you mustn’t explain,” 
said Mrs Conliffe. 

“ At least I can tell you this. 
I am fixed up for a long stay 
in Egypt, unless I am forced 
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to move farther East. You 
see I did not come out, like 
you, for pleasure. I am really 
a kind of—a kind of commercial 
traveller.” 

Honiton smiled as he de- 
scribed himself thus, as though 
some incongruity in the de- 
scription appealed to his sense 
of humour. 

“And so—I envy you your 
luck,” he went on. “ You are 
going back to spring in Eng- 
land—lilac and laburnum in 
the shrubberies, and the scent 
of hawthorn in the hedgerows, 
while I swelter here on the 
baked sand of the desert.” 

Mrs Conliffe laughed lightly. 

‘Surely you exaggerate,” 
she said. ‘‘There is plenty 
of comfort and very little 
baked sand in a Cairo hotel.” 

*‘ Admitting that my words 
are to some extent figurative, 
the prospect is pretty rotten 
—especially as you are going 
off to leave me alone to it.” 

** My departure can’t make 
much difference to you—though 
it is nice of you to suggest it,” 
replied Mrs Conliffe. ‘“‘ You 
make friends so easily. I have 
noticed that during the weeks 
that we have been here. You 
are very fortunate, because 
you need never be lonely, and 
loneliness is not a matter 
of “geography. One can be 


as lonely in London as in 
Cairo.” 

There was an intensity of 
personal experience in the words 
that lifted them from the 
commonplace. 

Honiton was thoughtfully 
silent. Charlie Conliffe’s 
hobbies, while they endeared 
him to many, were not of a 
nature to make him companion- 
able to his wife. 

The touch of melancholy 
that had insinuated itself into 
the conversation was soon dis- 
sipated by Honiton. He could 
be the jolliest companion pos- 
sible, and he made it his busi- 
ness to rouse Joan Conliffe 
to a laughing interest in all 
that was to be seen. 

They had tea together in the 
hotel by the race-course, and 
lingered so long over it that 
it was nearly time to dress for 
dinner before they returned to 
Cairo. 

Peter Brown, idly watching 
Mrs Conliffe as she leant grace- 
fully upon the ship’s rail, saw 
her level brows draw together 
in a frown, and her whole ex- 
pressive face change from pla- 
cidity to gloom. He wondered 
vaguely as to the cause of the 
change, but at this time he had 
no data with which to specu- 
late. He did not know Charlie 
Conliffe, for instance. 


CHAPTER III. 


As Joan Conliffe reviewed in 
her mind the scene that had 
taken place upon hery return 
from the innocent excursion 
with Honiton, her long fingers 


tightened upon the rail, and 
her eyes hardened. There were 
times when it was very difficult 
to bear Charlie. 

She had seen him on the 
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broad steps of the hotel, wait- 
ing, before the carriage drew 
up, and his eyes were to her 
a sufficient indication of his 
condition. Long experience 
had taught her to identify 
every stage on the road from 
comparative sobriety to gross 
inebriation. 

Charlie had a nomenclature 
of his own, which expressed 
the varying effects of alcohol 
with a very fine degree of 
accuracy. 

“Oh no, old chap!” he 
would protest in hurt tones 
when chipped about a previous 
night’s orgy. “I wasn’t what 
you'd call sozzled. I might 
have been lit up a bit, but 
sozzled—no.”’ 

His protests usually did him 
less than justice, for there were 
few days upon which he was 
not “lit up a bit” before 
noon. One may say—making 
use of his own classification, 
which leaves little to be desired 
in the way of detailed accuracy 
—that before lunch he was 
“well lit up”; in the course 
of the afternoon he grew to be 
more or less “‘sozzled”; by 
the dinner hour he was pretty 
well “canned ” ; and the even- 
ing’s potations left him, by bed- 
time, in a state somewhere be- 
tween “‘ blotto ” and “ blithero- 
blotto.” The finer stages, lying 
somewhere between these main 
landmarks, may be disregarded 
for the present purpose. 

His wife had learnt to read 
in his eyes alone, to what 
notch on the scale he had 
attained. They were pale, 
washed-out, blue-grey eyes, with 
bushy iron-grey brows above 
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them, set in a face that the 
sun had tanned to a dull brown. 
His hair and cropped mous- 
tache were almost white, though 
in years he could not have been 
over forty. His face was rather 
long and large-featured, and 
the strange colour contrasts— 
the tanned skin, white hair, 
and faded eyes—gave him a 
very striking appearance. 

Notwithstanding his fond- 
ness for alcohol in any form, 
Charlie Conliffe was fairly pop- 
ular amongst casual acquaint- 
ances. He was credited with 
carrying his drink well, which 
only signifies that he generally 
retained sufficient shrewdness 
to behave with a reasonable 
amount of restraint in public. 
Men tolerated him because he 
played a good game of bridge 
or poker, and was an excellent 
loser. Women liked him be- 
cause he was generous, jocular, 
and distinguished-looking, and 
excused a certain tendency to 
coarseness in his talk because 
of his notorious fondness for 
liquor. His weakness, in fact, 
aroused sympathy rather than 
disgust in those who did not 
see too much of him. 

His wife was not one of 
these. God knows she saw 
little enough of him during the 
day—for he left her entirely 
to her own resources—but she 
had the full benefit of the 
worst side of him. No doubt 
the effort of appearing amiable 
in public brought its own re- 
action, and at a time when 
drink had dulled his better 
side, Charlie got his own back 
for the restraint that had been 
imposed upon him, by aban- 
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doning all trace of it when 
alone with his wife. 

As the carriage drew up at 
the hotel, a glance at her 
husband’s eyes told Joan Con- 
liffe that he was considerably 
in advance of time. He had 
attained, an hour before dinner, 
to a stage that was not usually 
reached until an hour or two 
after. She observed also, by 
the look on his face, that he 
was excessively annoyed, and 
guessed that he had happened 
to notice her absence. She 
held her breath as one does 
before a plunge into ice-cold 
water. 

Honiton, unconscious that 
anything unusual was in the 
air, stepped out quickly to 
assist his companion to alight. 

“Hullo, Conliffe,”’ he cried 
cheerily ; “‘ beginning to think 
your wife was lost ? ”’ 

He turned to give his hand 
to Mrs Conliffe, and did not 
notice that his greeting was 
received in stony silence. 

‘Where the hell’ve you 
been ? ” : 

Joan Conliffe would have 
ignored the harsh-spoken ques- 
tion and hurried up the steps 
into the hotel, but her husband 
was prepared for the move, 
and planted himself right in 
her way. 

‘** Where the —— hell’ve you 
been?” he demanded again, 
adding emphasis by the addi- 
tion of a meaningless but 
common adjective. 

“I say, I say, Conliffe, do be 
careful ! ” 

Honiton seemed genuinely 
embarrassed at the word. 

“Tt’s all right, old chap; 


you keep out of it,” said 
Charlie, and he pushed the 
other aside with his hand, 
“You're all right. You're a 
good sport. I don’t blame you 
a bit. You found something, 
and you got off with it. That’s 
all right. I don’t blame you. 
Anybody would do the same 
if he got the chance. I’m not 
concerned with you.” 

He evidently thought that 
having explained the ethics 
of the case—as he saw them— 
Honiton would vanish, and 
leave him to have it out with 
his wife, but Honiton insisted 
upon an attempt at an ex- 
planation. 

“You're quite wrong, Con- 
liffe,”’ he said, “if you think 
there is anything underhand 
about this little outing. Mrs 
Conliffe seemed lonely, and I 
have taken her for a drive. 
You're absolutely making some- 
thing out of nothing.” 

**That’s all right, old boy. 
I understand. Of course you’re 
bound to say that, and I 
admire you for it. I said you 
were a good sport. I don’t 
blame you a bit. You just 
run along, and leave this to 
me.” 

He slapped Honiton’s shoul- 
der jovially, and grinned at 
him. He had brilliant white 
teeth, which got the maximum 
of effect from his brown skin, 
and made him look even more 
striking than usual when he 
smiled. The glazed look in 
his pale eyes was almost the 
only physical sign of the state 
that he was in. 

Joan Conliffe made an at- 
tempt to carry the position 
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off lightly. It is not pleasant 
for a woman when her husband 
suggests unfounded doubts of 
her fidelity in the presence of 
the man whom he suspects. 

“Don’t be silly, Charlie,” 
she said with an attempt at 
a careless smile. ‘Let me 
pass, like a good boy. I must 
dress quickly or I shall be late 
for dinner.” 

“Where the hell’ve you 
been, damn you? That’s what 
I want to know, and I’m goin’ 
to know.” 

There is no obstinacy like 
alcoholic obstinacy, and the 
lines of Charlie Conliffe’s face 
expressed it in the highest 
degree. It was obvious that he 
cared nothing, though he made 
a scene in front of the hotel. 

Honiton chose what was 
probably the only feasible 
means of turning him from 
his purpose. 

“Look here, Conliffe,’ he 
broke in genially, “‘ while you 
are wasting time arguing about 
nothing on earth, I’ve got a 
thirst on me that would soak 
up a Nile flood. Come along 
and help me slack it, there’s 
a good chap.” 

He took Conliffe’s arm as 
he spoke, and gently drew him 
towards the hotel entrance. 

“TI said I wanted to know 
what she’s been up to, and I’m 
damn well going to know,” 
said Charlie, but with less 
determination than before. 

“You can settle that any 
old time, but I must have a 
drink now,’’ replied the tempter. 

Charlie Conliffe looked at 
his wife hesitatingly, but the 
invitation proved too strong. 
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“My mother never bred a 
jibber,” he announced, and suc- 
cumbed to the pressure upon 
his arm. “But don’t you 
think you’re going to get out 
of it so easy,” he added, turn- 
ing back to the pale woman 
who stood waiting upon the 
step. ‘I’m —— well going to 
get at the bottom of this. 
It’s all right, Honiton; I’m 
coming. I can do with a 
couple myself, you old rat.” 

Joan Conliffe watched the 
pair disappear into the hotel 
before she moved, and then 
she followed slowly. 

That was the last that she 
saw of Honiton until his un- 
expected appearance on board 
the ship. As for Charlie, he 
had drowned his unwarranted 
suspicion in Scotch, and, so 
far, it had not come to the 
surface again. 

Leaning upon the ship’s rail, 
and recalling these circum- 
stances, Joan Conliffe could 
hardly help contrasting the 
two men, and the comparison 
was not in favour of her hus- 
band. She wondered how she 
had ever come to marry him, 


- though, ten years ago, he had 


not been under the thumb of 
the distiller. 

It was difficult to recall the 
attraction he had had for her, 
so much had he changed in a 
decade, yet undoubtedly she 
had been very fond of him. 
In those days he was not 
wealthy, and they had lived 
quietly, economically—on the 
whole, meanly. Then the small 
boot factory had developed 
into a large one, more by 
luck than by any commercial 
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good guidance on the part of 
Charlie, and money had rolled 
in ever since. There was no 
need for Charlie to work, and 
he took full advantage of the 
latitude. There was a capable 
manager in the factory, and 
the concern flourished, exceed- 
ing, in spite of—perhaps be- 
cause of—its owner’s lack of 
interest. 

Having now unlimited time 
at his disposal, Charlie Conliffe 
took up serious drinking as a 
hobby, and gradually worked 
his way to a leading position 
amongst the fraternity. His 
wife became to him a mere 
relic of a misspent past, and 
as such he disapproved of her. 
She saw this disapproval in 
every glance of his pale eyes, 
and met it with a growing 
disgust in her own. Had she 
been left to mere loneliness 
she could have borne with her 
lot cheerfully enough, but con- 
tinual association with Charlie 
at his worst moments became 
loathsome to her. 

She had welcomed the idea 
of a trip to Egypt, thinking 
that aboard ship Charlie would 
lead a sober and a righteous 
life, but one day out from 
Liverpool disillusioned her. 
There is no place more con- 
ducive to thirst in the habitu- 
ally thirsty than a ship at 
sea. The very atmosphere of 
idleness suggests an adjourn- 
ment to the bar, and the only 
advantage of leaving that re- 
sort is the pleasure felt in 
returning to it. So, far from 
reclaiming her husband, Mrs 
Conliffe found that the trip to 


Egypt had given an impetus 
to his descent towards total 
degradation. 

Peter Brown saw her shake 
her head rapidly, as if driving 
something unpleasant from her 
mind. Could Honiton be the 
subject of her thoughts? he 
wondered. Then smiled at 
himself for attempting to de- 
duce the lady’s thoughts when 
he had no data upon which 
to work. It was a notable 
weakness of his, and he was, 
fortunately for himself, con- 
scious of it. In railway 
carriages, "buses, tubes—wher- 
ever people were gathered under 
his observation, it was his habit 
to build lazy histories of their 
past lives upon the most flimsy 
clues; but, in his professional 
work, he had schooled himself 
to deride his own deductions 
unless based upon some solid 
foundation. 

Upon what terms were this 
lady and his prisoner? Could 
it be upon her account that 
Honiton had been so eager to 
travel home as an ordinary 
passenger ? 

He felt a strange fascination 
in looking upon Mrs Conliffe. 
Her physical appearance had 
attracted him in the first in- 
stance, and later he found 
himself following the play of 
expression upon her face with 
@ sympathetic interest that he 
himself could not have ex- 
plained. 

Having tired herself with 
her own meditations, Joan Con- 
liffe turned her back upon the 
sea, and met Peter Brown’s 
eyes. The superficial hardness 
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of his face did not seem to “You do not mind my speak- 
affect her. She looked at ing to you, I hope,” she said 


him with the curiosity and 
interest with which one natu- 
rally ‘regards one’s fellow- 
passengers upon a voyage of 
any length, then smiled 
pleasantly. 

“We have made a good 
start,” she said unself-con- 
sciously. ‘“‘Let us hope the 
weather will keep like this 
to the end.” 

“Yes, certainly, madam,” 
replied Peter Brown stammer- 
ingly. He was not much used 
to talking to women-folk, ex- 
cept in the exercise of his 
profession, and he could not 
think of anything to add to 
his bare acquiescence, with a 
view to sustaining the con- 
versation. 

Joan OConliffe laughed lightly, 
and it pleased the detective 
to see her face free from the 
melancholy which he had al- 
ready come to look upon as 
habitual. 


pleasantly. ‘‘ As we are fellow- 
passengers we are bound to 
become friends— unless we 
choose to be enemies. I am 
Mrs Conliffe. You are sure to 
meet my husband very soon. 
You, I fancy, are Mr Honiton’s 
friend. I saw him sit down 
by you some time ago, and 
he told me that he was travel- 
ling home with a dear old 
friend.” 

After a few more polite 
exchanges, in which the de- 
tective, owing to his embar- 
rassment, did not shine, Mrs 
Conliffe went below. 

“So he’s travelling home 
with a dear old friend!” mur- 
mured Peter Brown with a 
half-smile. ‘‘And the dashed 
thing about it is that a man 
can’t help being his friend.” 

He shook his lean head 
doubtfully, hoping in his heart 
that no harm would result 
from his weakness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


At dinner the passengers 
met together for the first time. 
There were two tables, pre- 
sided over by Captain Spedley 
and Mr Goneram respectively. 
Mr Goneram was the first mate, 
newly promoted from second, 
and being naturally silent and 
reserved, he loathed the new 
social duty that was thrust 
upon him. Garry, the chief 
steward, took pity upon him, 
and gave him for supporters 
the 


most innocuous from: 


amongst the passengers, so far 
as certain monetary considera- 
tions permitted. 

Mr Goneram, then, found 
upon his right Mrs Charlie 
Conliffe, and upon his left Mr 
Peter Brown. This arrangement 
left Honiton and Conliffe facing 
one another across the table. 

Peter Brown, glancing past 
Honiton, saw the pretty girl 
whom he had noticed on deck. 
Already Honiton’s shoulder was 
turned to him, and a ripple of 
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light laughter told that the 
two were on easy terms. 

Mr Goneram, to whom duty 
was a fetish, tore from himself 
with obvious pain a remark 
about the weather. He hardly 
attempted to hide his relief 
when it was answered by Mrs 
Conliffe in such a fashion that 
nothing further was required 
of him. His conscience at 
rest, he gave his whole atten- 
tion to his soup. 

Beyond Charlie Conliffe were 
the inevitable Scotsmen, in 
this case elderly, weather- 
beaten, and rugged—Murray 
& Secrymgeour, masons and 
builders, of Bath Street, Glas- 
gow. They had spent their 
best years in manual labour, 
hewing sandstone. Murray’s 
enlarged thumb-joint and the 
thickened and deformed thumb- 
nail of Serymgeour showed 
where in inexperienced days 
the maul had missed the chisel- 
head. They had lived meanly 
and saved desperately, until at 
last they had enough “put by” 
to start in business for them- 
selves. Neither had ever mar- 
ried, and now, well in the 
fifties, with the comfortable 
profits of speculative building 
behind them, they were out 
to see the world. Shrewd, 
kindly, and destitute of cul- 
ture, they were content to 
“gang their ain gait,” if left 
to themselves. 

If life at Mr Goneram’s table 
promised to be somewhat slow 
—except for Honiton and the 
girl upon his left—the same 
cannot be said of the company 
gathered round Captain Sped- 


ley. Even at this, the first 
dinner of the voyage, the chat- 
ter of many voices, sounding 
like an accompaniment to the 
sonorous booming of one in 
particular, drifted across to 
the ears of the tongue-tied 
mate. He envied his captain 
his gift of drawing people out, 
not guessing that there were 
those at the neighbouring table 
whom it would have been 
impossible to keep in. 

Sir Evan Pilth, for instance. 
His was the sonorous booming 
that rose above the accompany- 
ing chatter, which, by the way, 
he could well have dispensed 
with. He preferred at all 
times to hold the middle of 
the stage, but even his pon- 
derous periods failed to silence 
the small-talk of the Hon. 
Steven Corris, or the inane 
incessant maunderings of Mrs 
Cohun Balke, the wife of the 
wealthy Jew opposite him. 

Sir Evan’s voice had been 
his fortune. In no walk of life 
can one conceive of him earning 
even a decent living except at 
the English bar. His voice, and 
a peculiar knack of insinuating 
eloquence that was his by in- 
stinct, fascinated juries. They 
were his to command. Over 
a period of thirty years he was 
the most sought after of the 
wearers of silk—yet outside of 
his profession he was mediocre, 
platitudinous, fatuous. 

Self-made, in a sense, he 
was. That is to say, his im- 
posing appearance, compelling 
voice, and convincing manner, 
made him. He made a hit, 
but it was such a hit as is 
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made by a three-legged fowl 


at a fair; and if one can 
picture that abnormal rooster 
swelling out its crop with pride 
as it gazes upon the gaping 
crowd jostling around it in 
wonder, one may attain to a 
faint idea of the perpetual 
frame of mind of Sir Evan 
Pilth. 

Naturally, he went into poli- 
tics, and there his instinct for 
portentous platitudes found 
even fuller scope than in the 
law courts. The semi-cabinet 
rank to which he attained 
earned him his knighthood, 
and he went into retirement 
convinced that only the arbi- 
trary limitation of human life 
had prevented him from climb- 
ing to the topmost pinnacle of 
the political edifice. 

He had the full, fresh, shaven 
face, prominent eyes, and fleshy 
nose that are typical of his 
profession. Hair of a dignified 
and silky white, unthinned by 
a lifetime beneath a wig, 
heightened the distinction of 
his appearance. He shared 
with the Hon. Steven COorris 
the further distinction of even- 
ing dress, a garb which a sense 
of proportion, or a conception 
of the incongruous, or (as in 
the case of Murray and Scrym- 
geour) a lack of the actual 
garments, prevented the other 
passengers from wearing. The 
Bedouin was not a liner, but 
@ mere tramp with accommo- 
dation for twenty-four cabin 
passengers. 

The Hon. Steven, however, 
was the sort of man who would 
dress for a dinner of sausage- 
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and-mash in a cab-shelter, and 
who was convinced that a 
neglect of the rite would bring 
on an acute attack of indiges- 
tion. With him it was in- 
stinctive, with Sir Evan it 
was @ conscious act of worship. 
His god being himself, it was 
only fitting that he should 
attire the object of his rever- 
ence with all the splendour 
possible. 

As a co-worshipper at the 
shrine, Lady Pilth had dis- 
robed to an extent that wit- 
nessed to her devotion, but 
that was altogether out of 
keeping with the simple fittings 
and fare of the saloon of the 
Bedouin. Diamonds sparkled 
in her hair, and the opulence 
of her bosom was enhanced by 
the rope of pearls that lay on 
it as on a shelf. Thirty years 
spent in listening to her hus- 
band’s voice had resulted in the 
atrophy of her conversational 
powers, and people who came 
in contact with her quickly 
realised that she was there to 
be looked at, not spoken to. 

It was Sir Evan’s custom, 
wherever he appeared pub- 
licly, to take command of the 
conversation at the start, and 
convert it into a monologue. 
As a rule, strangers, with the 
knowledge that this was Sir 
Evan Pilth, the eminent K.C., 
were hypnotised into silence, 
and a belief that the periods 
poured upon them contained 
the wit and wisdom of a master- 
mind. Sir Evan would express 
an opinion upon the weather 
or the quality of the egg he had 
for breakfast with the manner 
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and diction of a philosopher 
enunciating his scheme of the 
universe, and, such is the power 
of suggestion, his word would 
generally be received with 
reverence. 

Captain Spedley was pre- 
pared to accept his chief pas- 
senger at face value. The 
Hon. Steven Corris was not. 
The fifth son of a poverty- 
stricken fifteenth baron, he 
was singularly free from rever- 
ence for anything on earth 
except blood. Besides, he 
found it necessary to talk to 
fill in time. He spent his life 
filing in time, mostly in or 
about London; but when his 
creditors became more than 
usually pressing, he borrowed 
sufficient ready money and 
went upon an economical sea- 
voyage. At sea he found the 
filling-in process even more 
difficult than at home, and his 
own voice became to him what 
the gramophone is to others 
equally vacuous—a refuge from 
complete boredom. 

Sir Evan’s other rival for 
the ear of the table, Mrs Cohun 
Balke, talked to convince her- 
self, amongst others, of her 
importance in the world. Balke 
could afford to be silent. He 
had proved his importance to 
himself—and others, to their 
sorrow—in the course of amass- 
ing the fortune that now pos- 
sessed him. Diamonds had 
made him, and the latter part 
of his business career had been 
beyond reproach. 

Sir Evan discussed shipping 
with Captain Spedley, or, 


rather, he gave the captain a 
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vast deal of information which 
would doubtless be of value 
to him in after days. He com- 
pared the skipper of a modern 
tramp with the merchant 
venturer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and argued—in his best 
**m’lud ” vein—that the former 
is the glorified descendant of 
the latter. 

“I dunno so much about 
that,’”’ the Hon. Steven broke 
in irreverently, evoking from 
Lady Pilth a sidelong glance 
of horror. ‘“‘ Those old Johnnies 
had to sail their jolly old ships, 
whereas, what with engines and 
all sorts of comic instruments, 
a captain nowadays is a kind 
of sea-going *bus-conductor. I 
remember when I was——” 

“I’m sure our captain isn’t 
a bit like a "bus-conductor,” 
Mrs Cohun Balke protested. 
“The uniform is quite different, 
for one thing. Not that I am 
very familiar with "buses, for 
me and my husband never 
ride in them. We have two 
cars for our London ’ouse, and 
two for our place at Box’ill.” 

“And with regard to the 
world’s tonnage to which I 
was leading up when I was 
interrupted, I venture to say 
without fear of contradiction, 
that it does us great credit as a 
nation, that it is indeed a fact 
of which we, as Englishmen, 
have every reason to be proud, 
that we have built, and that 
we can man and manage, such 
a large percentage as to ap- 
proximate to the whole.” 

A feature of Sir Evan's 
conversational manner was the 
skill with which he would pile 
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clause upon clause, ramble off 
into apparent irrelevances, and 
yet never lose the thread of 
his sentence. It was his mis- 
fortune that he was so placed 
at table on the Bedouin that 
there was none—with the ex- 
ception of Lady Pilth, and hers 
was admiration rather than 
appreciation — to whom this 
verbal jugglery appealed. 

Captain Spedley glanced with 
envy at Mr Goneram, and 
wondered how he did it. His 
estimate of his mate’s char- 
acter required readjustment. 
He felt an infinite pity for 
himself as he looked down a 
vista of meals flavoured with 
platform oratory in its most 
aggressive form. He knew 
that his digestion would suffer. 
He was essentially a merry 
little man, a leader in badinage 
and frivolous chatter, and, 
given the right passengers, 
could keep his table in a 
state of good humour and 
pleasantry throughout the voy- 
age. In this environment his 
gift was as useless to him as 
@ sense of humour would be 
to an operatic tenor. 

Even amidst the confusion of 
mind caused by his efforts to 
appear attentive to three 
talkers at once, he found time 
to notice the marked interest 
that Mr Cohun Balke took in 
Lady Pilth. The silent Israelite 
shared his interest in equal 
parts between his plate and 
_ Sir Evan’s wife. Surely, 
thought the captain, he could 
not be overcome by her opu- 
lent, if elderly, charms. It 
did not occur to him, being no 
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expert in lapidary affairs, that 
it was not the lady but her 
jewels that fascinated Mr Cohun 
Balke. He had a mania for 
stones. He loved to look at 
them, itched to handie them, 
coveted them always. Ulti- 
mately his craving overcame 
his habitual silence. 

“Please do not think me 
rude,” he said, leaning across 
the table towards Sir Evan 
Pilth, whom the absolute need 
of the human frame for food 
had silenced for the moment. 
“Please do not think me rude 
if I speak of your wife’s jewels. 
I am an expert. I know the 
bad from the good, and the 
good from the best, and these, 
sir, are the very best. If 
Cohun Balke says it, there it 
is—it is!” 

Sir Evan was astonished, 
taken aback. It was an even 
chance whether he crushed 
this man for his insolence or 
smiled upon him with gratified 
vanity. Both instincts were 
present in his mind, and the 
decision towards the latter de- 
pended upon realisation of the 
fact that it would be unpleasant 
to have friction with a man 
whom one had to meet con- 
stantly at meals. 

He bowed in dignified fash- 
ion, a8 one who had received 
a deserved compliment. Yes, 
the jewels that Lady Pilth 
was wearing were indeed fine, 
though of course she possessed 
finer, which, possibly, even 
probably, the assembled pas- 
sengers would have the grati- 
fication of seeing before the 
voyage upon which they were 
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then embarked had reached 
its termination. 

Mr Cohun Balke’s eyes 
sparkled like the diamonds he 
loved. 

**Perhaps, some time when 
things are slack, you wouldn’t 
mind me having a glance over 
them,” he said insinuatingly. 
“I should be delighted to 
value the lady’s jewels—with- 


out charge, of course,” he 
added crudely. 
Sir Evan’s answer was 


lengthy but noncommital. 

Mr OCohun Balke found it 
difficult to leave the subject. 

** At a rough guess I should 
put what the lady is wearing 
now at ten thousand, as near 
as doesn’t matter,” he said, 
his eyes glittering over Lady 
Pilth’s hair and bosom as he 
spoke. 

“Ten thousand ! ” exclaimed 
the Hon. Steven Oorris. “‘ What 
a waste! Dashed if I could 
ever see the sense in locking 
up money in jewels. It’s 
such handy old stuff to have 
about.”’ 

“That is only a small frac- 
tion of the contents of Lady 
Pilth’s jewel-case,” explained 
Sir Evan. “I have made it 
my practice, throughout our 
long and happy married life, 
to invest a fixed portion of the 
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sums which I have been fortu- 
nate enough to accumulate, in 
gifts of jewellery, to mark the 
various stages and anniver- 
saries in our joint career.” 

“Don’t you think, sir, that 
Lady Pilth’s jewel-case would 
be better in the ship’s strong- 
room until we get to Liver- 
pool ? ” Captain Spedley asked 
uncomfortably. 

“The case in itself is, for all 
practical purposes, a portable 
safe,” replied Sir Evan. ‘‘ Your 
offer, for which I thank you 
none the less because I think 
it unnecessary to avail myself 
of it, I therefore decline, the 
more readily because Lady 
Pilth has a sentimental fancy 
to have her jewels always by 
her.” 

The comparative silence at 
the other table enabled Peter 
Brown and others to overhear a 
great part of this conversation. 
His attention was attracted by 
the Hon. Steven Corris’s ex- 
clamation of “‘ Ten thousand ! ” 
His professional instinct was 
aroused, and he listened to the 
remainder of the conversation 
with interest, marvelling at the 
stupidity of owners of valuable 
property, and sympathising 
with the unfortunates who have 
temptation needlessly put in 
their way. 


CHAPTER V. 


In addition to picking up 
the crumbs of conversation 
that fell from the captain’s 
table, Peter Brown could not 
help overhearing something of 


what was said by Honiton and 
the girl upon his left. What he 
learnt did not please him. 
Had he known that his place 
at table and that of Honiton 
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were fixed by the chief steward, 
Garry, in accordance with the 
desire of Honiton, reinforced 
by the monetary consideration 
already referred to, he would 
have been still less pleased. 

The thing that came upon 
him as a shock was the inti- 
mate footing upon which Honi- 
ton stood with the girl, whom 
he now knew as Miss Upton. 
Honiton called her Jocelyn, 
or Jo! To her and her mother 
he was Frank! After the first 
greetings were over, and Peter 
Brown had been introduced 
as “an old friend with whom 
I am travelling home,” the 
detective discovered that Mrs 
Upton and her daughter had 
been stopping at a neighbour- 
ing hotel in Cairo, and that an 
acquaintance casually made 
with Honiton had led rapidly 
to the intimate relations that 
were now obvious. 

Was it to be wondered at 
that Honiton should have be- 
come desperate at the idea of 
travelling under arrest in the 
company of those with whom 
he had been on such friendly 
terms? Peter Brown, at least, 
could not wonder, though he 
felt more and more the false- 
ness of his own position. It 
was borne in upon him with 
every fragment of light jolly 
chatter that drifted to him 
from Honiton or Miss Upton. 
His speculative mind was al- 
ready busy with the exact 
nature of the relation of these 
two,.one to the other. 

Meanwhile Honiton seemed 
as care-free as a schoolboy at 
a term-end. Mrs Upton and 
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her daughter were already at 
table when he took his seat 
by the girl’s side. She looked 
round, recognised him, and 
her face lit up with surprise 
and obvious pleasure. 

“Frank!” she exclaimed. 
*“Mummy, look what has 
drifted in—Frank Honiton.” 

Mrs Upton smiled pleasantly 
and shook hands. 

“You are a most deceitful 
man, Frank,” she said. “I 
suppose you meant to sail 
with us all along, and told us 
it was impossible only for the 
sake of giving us a pleasant 
surprise.” 

“Then he is a conceitful 
man also,” declared her daugh- 
ter. “How was he to know 
that the surprise would be 
pleasant.” 

“*T just risked it.” 

Honiton accepted the sug- 
gested explanation of his pres- 
ence without comment. Joan 
Conliffe, easily within hearing 
across the table, smiled slightly. 
She had heard quite a different 
tale, and wondered which, if 
either, was the true one. She 
looked at Honiton’s girl friend 
with a new interest, and recol- 
lected having seen her once or 
twice whilst sight-seeing in 
Cairo. 

Jocelyn Upton was a girl 
whom a man, at least, would 
not readily forget. She had 
luxuriant fair hair, shading 
from light brown, where it 
was massed upon her head, to 
pale golden yellow on the 
temples. Her eyes were grey, 
her complexion perfect, and 
her features small, dainty, and 
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impertinent. She was of 
medium height, and still of 
@ girlish slenderness, and be- 
longed to a type that would 
always be recognised as Eng- 
lish, however rare such a per- 
fect specimen might be in 
real life. Withal the girl was 
no fool. Her intelligence was 
fresh and active, and having 
no problems of its own, was 
keen to sharpen itself upon 
whatever bone of contention 
might arise. 

Peter Brown listened with 
sympathetic amusement, min- 
gled with vague apprehension, 
to the frivolous talk that 
ensued. Had he known noth- 
ing of Honiton he would have 
enjoyed it whole-heartedly, but 
always at the back of his mind 
was the question, “‘ What right 
have I to allow this man to 
associate with decent people ? ” 

It made him very uncom- 
fortable. He felt himself in 
the position of an accessory 
after the fact, and almost felt 
inclined to curse his own weak- 
ness in stepping aside from 
what was the plain path of 
duty. Almost—because as he 
looked at the happy smiling 
face of Jocelyn Upton, he 
pictured her disgust and horror 
if she knew the truth. He 
could not bear to think of 
Honiton living throughout the 
voyage under her disdainful 
scrutiny. Either way, he felt 
with conviction that he, Peter 
Brown, would know no comfort 
of mind while the voyage 
lasted. 

He was roused from his 
inconclusive train of thought 
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by the exclamation of the 
Hon. Steven Corris, already 
recorded. The only diners at 
Mr Goneram’s table who ap- 
peared oblivious to the con- 
versation near by were Honiton 
and Miss Upton, who were 
fully occupied with each other. 

“By Gad,” remarked Charlie 
Conliffe, who had opened cham- 
pagne to celebrate the com- 
mencement of the voyage—he 
had a gift for finding occasions 
of celebration. ‘“‘Fancy the 
old girl hanging ten thousand 
quid over her carcase! Serve 
her right if she got the whole 
lot pinched—and all the rest 
in the lucky-bag. Like a dia- 
mond tiara or a couple 0’ 
pearl necklaces, Joan % ” 

He was in a jovial mood was 
Charlie—just nicely lit up. 

His wife smiled, the auto- 
matic smile with which she 
had become accustomed to 
receive his sallies, but did not 
trouble to reply. Charlie 
turned to the Scotsmen on 
his right, who had refused to 
share his bottle owing to a 
prejudice. (Scrymgeour had 
explained that his friend and 
himself could get no forrarder 


on champagne.) 
“What d’you think, old 
sport, eh?” he inquired. 


“Silly old fool deserves to 
have the lot pinched, don’t 
she ? ” 
“Aye, maybe,” replied 
geour non-committally. 
“But it’s an awfu’ responsi- 
beelity. Ye micht get kepit.” 
** What’s it ? ” asked Charlie, 
at a loss. 


Scrymgeour smiled — sol- 
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emnly. : There. is no other 
way to express it. 

“I. forgot,” he said: ‘I 
thoucht I was talkin’ tae Murray 
—ma freend here. T’ll: trans- 
‘late it. intae plain English for 
ye. I:mean tae say that it’s 
vera: dootfu’ :if it: wud «be 
worth your while tae steal the 
wuman’s braws, owin’ tae the 
fac’ that: ye micht get kepit. 
I. mean tae say, ye micht get 


pit in jail.” 

“Who said I wanted to 
pinch them ?”.:‘ ‘demanded 
Charlie: ‘“‘I was stating a 

case.” 

“Aw. vieht. It’s: nae 


maitter,’’ said Scrymgeour, and 
turned to the» whisky-bottle 
that he was sharing with Mur- 
ray, murmuring in his beard 
something about “‘ daft haverin’ 
gowk, wastin’ a body’s time 
when every meenit is precious.” 

Joan Conliffe caught the eye 
of the detective. She . felt 
drawn—she knew not why— 
towards this man with the 
lean face with its superficial 
hardness. 

“It does seem foolish to 
travel with such valuable jewel- 
lery, don’t you think?” she 
said. 

**A safe-deposit ‘in igeien 
is the right place for it,” replied can 
Peter Brown. But, on the 
other hand, one presumes that 
people take pleasure in their 
jewels, and there is little fun 
in keeping them locked up. 
I remember when I was a 
little boy———’”’ . 

Suddenly realising that he 
had been led into : talking; 
actually talking freely, with 
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this heinitoons ai ‘picts 
woman, Peter Brown’ retired 
into his shell without warning. 

“ Yos ‘Tell me,” said Joan. 
Conliffe encouragingly, looking 
at the detective with a friendly 
interest in her steady eyes. 

“TIT was just thinking of my 
old mother’s best tea-service, 
which no one would have dared 
to use, and the worry and 
trouble it was to her,’ he replied 
shyly. ‘‘ The only excuse for 
possessing precious things is the 
pleasure of using them. ‘T think 
it may ‘be the same with’ ‘pearl 
necklaces—that it is better to 
risk their loss than to hide them 
under a bushel—and yet... 
it is a terrible temptation to 
the poor criminal.’ : 

“The ‘poor criminal!’ ex- 
claimed Charlie Conliffe. “I 
like that! He deserves all he 
gets—except when he gets off 
with the loot.’ 

“You sympathise with the 
criminal, then?” asked Mrs 
Conliffe, looking at Peter Brown 
with surprise. 

Perhaps not exactly sym- 
pathise,” he replied hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘ You see—well, there 
is some good in everybody, 
and some bad too. ‘Your 
criminal is just one’ of us who 

can’t resist temptation,’ and 
the easier it is made for him 
to' go wrong the more likely 
it is that he will steal.” 

“But you would hardly lay 
the blame of the theft on the 
owner of ‘the stolen goods. 
That’s coming it a bit strong,” 
objected Charlie Conliffe, pour- 
ing the last of ‘his bottle with 
a steady hand. 

M 
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His nerves grew steadier as 


the evening progressed—but in 
the morning ! 

‘**No, perhaps not,” agreed 
the detective, fingering his 
lean jaw. ‘‘It’s so very 
difficult .. .” 

The debate seemed upon the 
point of coming to an incon- 
clusive end—dying of inanition 
—when Jocelyn Upton, with 
all the fine confidence of youth, 
entered the lists. 

“You shock me immeasur- 
ably, Mr Brown,” she said, 
speaking across the man who 
was under arrest. ‘One would 


almost think you had designs 
on the lady’s jewel-case, and 
were fishing for sympathy in 
adivance—disarming criticism. 
The criminal has no excuse. 
He knows it is wrong to steal, 
and yet he does it. You might 


as well ask for sympathy for 
murderers because knives and 
revolvers are cheap and easy 
to buy.” 

“I have sympathised with 
murderers,” said Peter Brown 
unexpectedly. ‘To a certain 
extent,” he added apologetic- 
ally. 
‘“‘Then I have no sympathy 
with you. Have you, Frank ? ”’ 

She looked at Honiton with 
her grey eyes sparkling with 
the enthusiasm of her point 
of view. Her lips, moist and 
slightly parted, exposed the 
glistening white of her small 
teeth. 

Honiton laughed lightly as 
she. placed her hand upon 
his arm. 

“Of course not,” he an- 
swered, “But you mustn’t 
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take Mr Brown too seriously. 
You don’t know him as well 
as I do. He always tries: to 
see both sides of a question, 
and I think sometimes he argues 
against himself.” 

** Life is too short for that,” 
said Jocelyn, smiling and shak- 
ing her head at Peter Brown. 
“Right is right, and wrong is 
wrong, and you can’t get away 
from it; can you, Frank? ” 

Again she appealed for con- 
firmation, and again she ob- 
tained what she sought. 

Peter Brown, catching the 
brown eyes of Joan Conliffe, 
received a glance that seemed 
to him full of sympathy. He 
sighed gently, and turned his 
attention once more to his 
plate. The little spurt of talk 
died down as suddenly as it 
had arisen. Mr Goneram, who 
had thought of quite a good 
thing to say but had not found 
pluck to get it out, felt relieved 
yet disappointed. Charlie Con- 
liffe, having finished his bottle, 
excused himself and retired to 
the smoking-room to commence 
the serious business of the 
evening, where he was joined 
shortly by the two Scotch 
builders, who had between them 
consumed a bottle of whisky 
during dinner, without showing 
@ sign of it. 

On deck, later, Peter Brown 
found himself talking once more 
with Mrs Conliffe. He almost 
thought she had sought him 
out—but then he was prone to 
think extraordinary things. 
They were leaning together 
on the rail, the detective suck- 
ing upon a dark curved pipe. { 
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** You are a very old friend 
of Mr Honiton’s, I under- 
stand,” she said. 

“TIT have known him for 
some time personally, and much 
longer by repute,” replied the 
detective. 

“He is so kindly and con- 
siderate. One feels one could 
trust him with anything. I 
saw quite a lot of him while 
we were in Cairo, Every one 
took to him.” 

“His is a very attractive 
personality, certainly,” agreed 
Brown. 

He had not counted on this 
sort of thing when he made his 
bargain. For once his imagina- 
tion had failed him, or he would 
never have consented. How 
could he warn this lady, or 
any one, without breaking his 
contract—yet by his very si- 
lence, his acquiescence, he was 
recommending . Honiton as 
@ companion — a trustworthy 
friend. 

Later, he sat upon the edge 
of his bunk, looking leaner and 
longer than usual in his striped 
pyjamas, gloomily meditating 
on the problem, when the sub- 
ject of his Phpaghta, sptened 
the cabin, 

“Well, friend, and how goes 
it?” said Honiton cheerfully. 
“You don’t look happy.” 

**T’m not,” said the detective 
earnestly. ‘“‘I should never 
have made this bargain with 
you. I see it now so clearly.” 
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“You're not going back on 
your word, man ? ” cried Honi- 
ton, his face and eyes grown 
suddenly _ fearful. “You 
couldn’t— not now! What 
have I done to make you 
change your mind? I was 
honest with you. I told you 
I had friends sailing on the 
Bedouin. You can’t say you 
didn’t know ! ”’ 

It was true. Peter Brown 
felt it. It would be grossly 
unfair to withdraw his word. 
The circumstances had not 

It was only. his 
attitude towards them that was 
different. He had not seen the 
consequences, but that was 
not the fault of Honiton. 

“No, I’m not going to take 
back my word,” he said slowly. 
“ But I should never have given 
it.” 

Honiton drew one long 
breath, and was his cheerful 
self again. 

““I knew you were a sports- 
man,” he said, relief in every 
word he uttered. 

He pressed the detective’s 
hand affectionately. The two 
were silent. 

Later, when the lights were 
out, and Peter Brown. lay 
sleepless and thoughtful in the 
lower berth— 

“I say, Brown,” Honiton’s 
voice came to him from above, 
“what a haul Lady Pilth’s 
jewels. would be for some- 
body ! > 


(To be continued.) 
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RAISULI. 


BY WALTER B, HARRIS. 
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ALTHOUGH, as will have been 
appreciated, my relations with 
Raisuli were varied and adven- 
turesome, I bear him no grudge ; 
and I think he always con- 
sidered me as a friend, and I 
hope does so now, He has, on 
his visits to Tangier, often spent 
hours at a time in my house, 
discussing the many situations 
in the country and the varying 
attitudes of the mountain tribes. 
He has lost much of his former 
handsome appearance, having 
become heavy and stout, and 
his expression perhaps more 
cruel. He was always courteous 
and generally amusing, often in 
a very sarcastic cynical manner. 
He was full of his own import- 
ance, and seemed to realise that 
he was unique—which, perhaps 
happily, he certainly was. 

On one occasion while at my 
house he saw, in a glass case, 
an illuminated Koran of con- 
siderable artistic value, both 
on account of its antiquity and 
of its beauty. Now, the Moors 
cannot bear to see their re- 
ligious books in the possession 
of Europeans; and Raisuli, 
without more ado, extracted 
the book from the vitrine, 
kissed it reverently, carefully 
wrapped it in a silk handker- 
chief, and placed it in the hands 
of one of his slaves. He gave 
no explanation of his action, 


which, after all, needed no ex- 
planation, The conversation 
flowed on in other channels, 
and he never so much as men- 
tioned the book. A little later 
he left—and so did my Koran. 
I had two of these Korans, 
but the one which Raisuli had 
taken was much the finest from 
the collector’s point of view. 
The second copy was, however, 
newer and more brilliant in 
colour, and certainly would 
appear, in the eyes of a Moor, 
@ more desirable acquisition, 
for to them antiquity is of no 
great account. This second 
copy Raisuli had not seen. 
The next day I sent one of 
my Moors with it, wrapped in 
silk, to ask Raisuli whether he 
would be willing to restore 
the one he had taken in ex- 
change for this newer and far 
better preserved volume. The 
first copy, I informed him— 
perhaps not quite truly—had a 
very great personal interest to 
me, and I him to ac- 
cept the second and return the 
older one. I hinted that the 
second was a much superior 
book. My man returned crest- 
fallen and sad. His mission 
had failed. He brought me 
many friendly messages from 
Raisuli, but no book, neither 
the first nor the second, for 
Raisuli had kept both. It was 
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exasperating, but there was 
nothing to be done, only to 
swear to be equal with him at 
some future time. — 

One morning, about a month 
later, I sent to him asking him 
to lend me two riding-mules 
with their saddles for some 
friends of mine to ride on to a 
picnic—good pacing mules, as 
my friends were not accustomed 
to riding. Half an hour later 
two very fine mules, capari- 
soned in rich red saddles, ar- 
rived, led by Raisuli’s slaves, 
I myself put them in my stable 
and turned the key. I then 
sent to Raisuli to say that when 
I had my books he could have 
his mules. One of his secre- 
taries returned with my mes- 
senger, and after the usual 
compliments informed me that 
his master had instructed him 
to say that the books were in- 
valuable, and that he could 
not restore them. The mules 
were mine, he added ; in fact, 
everything Raisuli possessed 
was mine—except, of course, 
the books—and if I required 
more mules or horses he could 
send me as many as I wished. 
He could easily have done so: 
he possessed dozens and dozens, 
if not hundreds, nearly all con- 
fiscated or extorted from the 
people of the country. They 
had cost him nothing to get; 
they would therefore cost little 
to give. 

My conscience smote me. 
My little trick appeared so 
mean beside this dignified mag- 
nificence and generosity of Rai- 
suli. I offered to restore the 
mules, but he would not. hear 
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of it, They continued in my 
stables, and my friendship with 
their former owner flowed on 
undiminished and unchanged. 
I saw him often. Since. the 
episode of the Koran, books 
have never been mentioned be- 
tween us; now mules were 
also placed upon the Index. 
Never directly or indirectly in 
his conyersations did we ever 
refer to the subject,. Nor was 
my capture ever spoken of. 
Only once a tactless European 
alluded in the brigand chief's 
presence to my haying been for 
some time at his stronghold at 
Zinat. With a pleasant smile 
Raisuli interposed, ‘“‘ My house 
is always at the disposal of. my 
friends.” Hospitality is innate 
in the Moorish character. 
The giving and taking of 
presents was practised a great 
deal in the “old” Morocco, 
but it is now happily disappear- 
ing. It was always a great 
nuisance. One often gave away 
something one really wanted—. 
and it was so difficult to replace 
anything—and got in return 
some perfectly useless acquisi- 
tion. I have arrived back in 
Tangier after a long journey 
in the interior with half a dozen 
new horses, most of them nei- 
ther good nor bad. I couldn’t 
possibly ride them all, and they 
were only a very irksome. ex- 
pense and luxury. At. first, 
and for a long time, I hesitated 
to adopt the custom of the 
country and hand them on as. 
presents to some one else. A 
feeling possessed me that gifta 
were “ sacrosanct,” and must 
be kept at. all. costs, and that 
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the giver would be hurt in his 
feelings to learn that his present 
had been on, But in 
time I found that the donor 
did not care in the least what 
became of his presents, or ever 
give them a second thought. 

One of the Viziers once gave 
me an amber necklace of trans- 
parent cut beads. He said the 
Sultan had given it to him, 
and that his Majesty had re- 
ceived it from a high official 
from the Southern capital, A 
few years afterwards I gave it 
to a young European lady 
about to be married, as a wed- 
ding present, to find out that 
it had been her father who had 
brought it to Morocco—as look- 
ing much more expensive than 
it really was—and had given 
it to one of the tribal Governors 
in return for something else. 
It had travelled all over Mo- 
rocco, but got home at last to 
where it had started from, to 
meet with no appreciation. We 
laughed over the history of the 
necklace, and the damsel got 
another present in exchange. 
My amber beads now deck the 
fair throat—if she ever wears 
them—of a beautiful and dis- 
tinguished lady far away from 
Morocco. 

My stables were often full to 
overflowing, and were a very 
great strain upon my resources, 
until I steeled my heart and 
gave the horses away as they 
came in. But, unfortunately, 
it was not horses the Moorish 
authorities wanted: they had 
already too many. No, it was 
one’s watch, or one’s shot-gun, 
or a sporting rifle, or a baro- 
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meter, or field-glasses that they 
always set their hearts upon, 
—something rare and impos- 
sible to procure or replace in 
the country. Nor were one’s 
troubles over when the ex- 
change of presents was accom- 
plished, for there were the 
numberless tips that had to be 
given. A horse would be 
brought led by a slave, and 
accompanied by the chief of 
the stables and two grooms— 
and they had to be satisfied. 
Then probably the son of the 
donor would pay a visit to my 
camp and express a sudden and 
intense desire to be possessed 
of my shot-gun or my watch- 
chain; and when he had left, 
satisfied perhaps with a less 
costly present from a box of 
objects brought for the pur- 
pose, the secretary of his father 
would arrive to apologise for 
the son’s rudeness, and to say 
that he would be punished by 
his father for having ventured 
to ask for anything. He would 
sing the praises of my recently 
acquired horse. Then a tone 
of sadness would be adopted. 
He was a poor man; he had 
had troubles. He wouldn’t 
have breathed of it to another, 
not if lion’s teeth were tearing 
his entrails; but he felt that 
the bond of sympathy between 
us was so close that—and then 
came out a long story, perfectly 
untrue of course, of the mean- 
ness of his employer, and of his 
unpaid salary, &c., &. He 
could keep his secret no longer, 
he must tell it; and with tears 
in his eyes he would beg for a 
sum of money, generally modest 
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enough. However, there was 
always’ scope for bargaining, 
and his demands would diminish 
till eventually he would go 
away with a few coins in 
ecstasy of pretended gratitude. 

Accepting the hospitality of 
the great chiefs was only a 
little less costly, and a night’s 
entertainment by some digni- 
tary or Governor of a tribe was 
often both tiring and expensive. 
It meant a succession of visits 
to one’s camp on the part of 
a@ host of inquisitive people, 
most of whom wanted some- 
thing. There were the guards, 
too, who were specially given 
one to keep away these in- 
quisitive people, but who, in 
fact, only added to their num- 
ber. These guards expected 
payment for the duties they 
so signally failed in accomplish- 
ing. Then great quantities of 
food were sent by the high 
official—living fowls, a live 
sheep, loaves of sugar, packets 
of tea, barley for the horses ; 
and these commodities, sup- 
plied in abundance that was 
as extravagant as it was irk- 
some, necessitated unending tips 
in exchange. It took three 
men, for instance, to lead the 
sheep, and a slave to carry 
each fowl, and one and all 
waited their pourboires before 
departing. Then at dinner- 
time—generally it was so late 
that it was nearly midnight— 
great dishes of cooked food 
would arrive, and very excel- 
lent they were; and probably 
the great man himself and some 
of his household would invite 
themselves to the dinner they 
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had so amply provided. It was’ 
nearly always very tiring, and 
always very late before sleep 
could be obtained. Onee in a 
way it was interesting enough, 
and I can look back upon many 
and many a night spent in this 
way in feasting with the great 
men of the land, the memory 
of which is very pleasant. No 
food was wasted, for the sheep 
and chickens were killed, and 
the retainers and slaves came 
and helped in the camp kitchen 
and brought great earthen pots 
and pans for the cooking, and 
sat and sang and ate the whole 
night through. On the out- 
skirts of the camp would collect 
the poor, and these were never 
forgotten. 

I have travelled in China and 
Japan, in Persia, Arabia, and 
Abyssinia, and in many parts 
of North Africa and Turkey, in 
Asia and Syria, but “old” 
Morocco was by far the most 
expensive to travel in. There 
were absolutely no facilities, 
no caravanserais to put up in, 
and all food, and sometimes 
fodder and fuel, had to be car- 
ried with one. Nothing but a 
sheep and chickens could be 
bought on the road ; even one’s 
bread had to be transported or 
cooked in camp. The purchase 
or hire of caravan animals was 
always heavy and sometimes 
exorbitant. Tips were exces- 
sive. Only at the towns at 
long distances apart could any 
stores be replenished; and in 
the midland cities, beyond tea, 
sugar, and candles, nothing 
else was procurable. In spring- 
time butter could be bought ; 
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but even if it was procurable 
at. other periods of the year, it 
was. always the preserved 
‘“smin,”. with its strong taste 
and smell; I. have never yet 
discovered the reason that ren- 
dered. travel.so difficult and so 
expensive. The bad govern- 
ment no: doubt had much to 
do with it, for there was actu- 
ally not only no incentive to 
the people to prosper and breed 
animals, but, on the contrary, 
to. be rich or even fairly well- 
to-do rendered the native liable 
to arrest, confiscation of his 
property, and perhaps total 
disappearance. Yet the Moor 
has. been always thrifty, ready 
to turn his hand to work, and 
still more ready to earn money. 
In spite of this it was often 
difficult, even in the big centres, 
to collect caravan mules for a 
journey, and then hire was 
often exorbitant. 

I'am writing of journeys in 
which I travelled as a European 
with a large eamp, often alone, 
sometimes in the company of 
friends, -when ‘all the. rigid 
etiquette and. formality of visits 
to the Kaids and local authori- 
ties had to be paid. But there 
were other journeys when, with 
half a.dozen mules of my own 
and my own men with me, a 
few good horses, and tents of 
less pretensions and native in 
character, I wandered through 
the country alone and ‘in native 
clothes for months and months 
together. Those were the great 
days.: long, almost objectiless, 
journeys, wandering whither the 
desire led me—now to the cities 
of Wazzan, Fez, or Marrakesh, 
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now on the borders of the snows 
of the Great Atlas. .Unless 
actually exploring, a8 on my 
Tafilet:' journey, 1: never, of 
course, pretended to pass as a 
native; but the fact of the 
Moorish dress kept away the 
inquisitive people, and even 
reduced the constant demands 
that were made upon one’s 
purse. It rendered life much 
more pleasant. Instead of 
pitching one’s camp outside 
the great men’s castles, I was 
invited to stay within, gener- 
ally in:a little guest apartment 
of two or three rooms, and the 
masses of unnecessary food 
were reduced to pleasant meals 
with one’s host.. To the Moor, 
‘* Christian ”’ clothes and a hat 
on one’s head meant the most 
formal of relations, while once 
these were discarded I was 
accepted in intimacy. 

The latest visit that I have 
paid to Raisuli was about eight 
years ago, when he was building 
his palace at Arzeila. I. was 
accompanied by a young niece 
who had come on a short visit 
to Tangier, and by a girl friend 
of hers. I thought nothing 
could be more amusing for two 
English girls than to pay a 
visit to the famous brigand at 
the little old walled town of 
Arzeila, with the remains of 
its old Portuguese castle and 
bastions. A zest was added to 
this visit by the disapproval it 
occasioned amongst my friends. 
It was late at night when we 
reached Raisuli’s camp, for he 
had come some way to meet 
us. A tidal river had delayed 
us, and we had sat on its banks 
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waiting for the water to de- 
gcend until after dark. It was 
with a sigh of relief that I saw 
the lights and fires of the camp, 
for the’ night was pitch dark ; 
and our horses—stallions, of 
course, for no one rides any- 
thing else in Morocco—had be- 
come very excited’ ‘from the 
proximity of numerous mares, 
invisible in the blackness of the 
night. 

We found Raisuli in his great 
tent—a circular canvas pavilion 
some twenty-five feet in diame- 
ter, with high walls and a lofty 
roof. An immense square pil- 
lar, rather than a pole, sup- 
ported the great weight, for the 
whole tent was lined throughout 
with heavy and very expensive 
dark-green cloth. The outside 
of the tent was of white canvas, 
decorated in designs of indigo 
blue material, appliquéd to the 
canvas. 

While our own tents were 
being pitched we dined in 
Raisuli’s pavilion. The famous 
brigand was accompanied by a 
certain number of his friends 
and secretaries, while’ an ex- 
high native official had also 
arrived on a visit the same day 
to take part in the hunting we 
were to be offered. My niece, 
her friend, and myself were, of 
course, the only Europeans. 
Tall, highly - polished brass 
candlesticks, bearing large can- 
dles, stood on trays of the same 
material, and sufficient to light 
the tent and to illumine the 
faces of the guards ‘of moun- 
taineers and the black slaves 
who stood or squatted in groups 
without the door, ready to do 
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their master’s bidding. A num- 
ber of smaller tents were pitched 
in a great semicircle, of which 
the ‘apex ‘was formed by Rai’ 
suli’s pavilion. 

Seated on luxurious mat- 
tresses, ‘which were arranged 
all round the walls of the great 
tent, we were served with dishes 
of cooked meats, green tea, 
with its flavouring mint, and 
herbs, and coffee. 

~The following day we rode 
on to Arzeila.' Raisuli’s retinue 
—a couple of hundred of moun- 
taineers—spread themselves out 
in a long line and hunted as 
they went, with horse and gun 
and greyhound and sticks and 
even stones, singing and shout- 
ing the whole time. 

On’ our arrival we were in- 
vited by our host either to take 
up our residence in a house in 
the little town which had been 
furnished and prepared for us, 
or in a vast camp that had been 
pitched for our reception near 
the sea-shore, and within two 
hundred yards of the Atlantic 
breakers. ‘We chose the latter, 
for the outskirts: of Arzeila 
form one of the most delightful 
camping-grounds in Morocco. 

On our left lay the‘old town, 
with its frowning towers and 
battlements rising above the 
olive and orange trees of the 
surrounding gardens. In front 
the soft green grass sloped 
gently to the yellow sands and 
the great expanse’ of ocean, 
while behind us rose undulating 
grassy hills. The camp buzzed 
with life: soldiers:in uniform, 
slaves and servants, passed and 
repassed, and a long line ‘of 
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some forty horses, tethered by 
their feet in the custom of the 
country, were at our disposal 
should we want to ride other 
horses than our own. Food, 
dead and alive, poured into 
the camp: it seemed one per- 
petual procession of great 
cooked dishes and flocks of 
sheep and crates of chickens 
and pigeons. A native band 
discoursed shrill music at all 
the. most inconvenient hours of 
day and night. 

Raisuli was the best of hosts 
and in excellent spirits. 
Amongst other entertainments 
that he offered us was a lun- 
cheon to my niece, her friend, 
and myself, served in an upper 
room on one of the high towers 
that overhung the sea. With 
the sweetest of smiles, and in 
@ most successful endeavour to 
interest his young lady guests, 
if not to amuse them, he 
pointed out one of the windows 
of the room—an old embrasure 
in the walls—through which at 
the point of the bayonet he 
and. his men had driven the 
late Governor of the town, the 
Kaid Khalkhali, to fall forty 
feet on to the rocks beneath, 


As has already been stated, 
one of the terms for the release 
of Kaid Maclean demanded by 
Raisuli, and. complied with by 
the British Government, was 
his being made a British pro- 
tected subject, which status put 
him outside the jurisdiction of 
the Sultan and rendered him 
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only a short time before. The 
past history of one’s hosts at 
Moorish entertainments added 
@ piquant flavour to the re- 
pasts. In Morocco one mustn’t 
be. too critical, and it was 
seldom one dined with any 
great native authority in the 
country who had not a record 
behind him that would have 
outdone Newgate’s historic an- 
nals. Thank God, that period is 
over! The advent of the French 
has put an end to the period 
that was really terrible. Yet 
when one lived amongst these 
great crimes—the sudden ap- 
pearances and disappearances, 
the midnight burials in desert 
places, the carrying off of 
women; hate, love, revenge, 
and now and again some great 
unselfishness, the exaggeration, 
in fact, of all qualities and 
all sentiments good and bad 
—one ceased to wonder. 
Whole families would fall— 
in wealth and luxury to-day, 
and gone to-morrow—to rise 
again, perhaps, a generation 
later and carry on the blood- 
feud of revenge and hate, or 
perhaps, generally unwisely, to 
forgive. 


amenable to British law. It 
was a humiliating sacrifice for 
His Majesty’s Government to 
have to make, but there was 
no way out of it. Raisuli 
might have perhaps been per- 
suaded to abandon the £20,000 
that he received in cash, but 
never this other clause of the 
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terms. Freed thus from fear 
of arrest by the Sultan, he 
took to a more regular life, 
and began the construction of 
his great residence at Arzeila. 
It must be added that, pending 
the period during which he 
enjoyed British protection, he 
committed no crimes that we 
know of more than those of 
extortion from the tribes, and 
no doubt certain cruelties. It 
was fortunate that the suffering 
tribesmen did not complain to 
the British authorities, as it 
would have been difficult even 
to summon Raisuli to appear 
in the Tangier Consular Court, 
and still more difficult to have 
got him there. 

While Raisuli was _ living 
quietly at Arzeila, if being 
visited by all the neighbouring 
tribesmen and living in a tur- 
moil of building can be so 
described, affairs elsewhere in 
Morocco were seething. In 
1908 Mulai Abdul Aziz, de- 
feated with his army in the 
south, abdicated, and Mulai 
Hafid seized the throne. After 
a long and dangerous journey, 
the new Sultan installed him- 
self at Fez. 

Raisuli felt that his chance 
had come. He had helped in 
the overthrow of Mulai Abdul 
Aziz, and had been one of the 
first to proclaim Mulai Hafid 
in the north; and, ambitious 
by nature, he wished once more 
to play a part, and a great 
one, in the new régime, Secret 
hegotiations were opened be- 
tween him and Mulai Hafid, 
which ended in a visit to the 
Court at Fez. The tussle that 
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ensued was most interesting, 
I was in Fez, and in constant 
touch with both the parties 
interested, during the negotia- 
tions. Of the two, Mulai Hafid 
was the shrewdest. He had 
more patience and more cun- 
ning than Raisuli, though he 
too was by no means lacking 
in this latter useful oriental 
characteristic. The brigand 
chief had come to Fez full of 
the importance of his power 
and influence; but he did not 
realise that at the educated 
and civilised Court he was 
looked upon as little more than 
@ very successful robber, who 
nevertheless was recognised as 
a danger and a thorn in the 
Sultan’s side. His reception 
by Mulai Hafid was not cordial ; 
in fact, he was kept waiting 
for some time before he could 
obtain an audience. The Viziers 
were polite—and barely that. 
Raisuli, installed in a very 
palatial residence in the city, 
was bored. He longed to get 
back to the north, where he 
reigned supreme, and to be quit 
of Fez, where he was suspicious 
of lurking danger and con- 
sidered as a person of no great 
consequence, But Mulai Hafid 
purposely let the negotiations 
drag on, and Raisuli had great 
difficulty in obtaining audiences 
of his sovereign, and even when 
arranged they were continually 
postponed. At last Raisuli, 
weary of so much delay, began 
to. act, and, to Mulai Hafid’s 
annoyance, affairs in the north- 
ern tribes began to go badly. 
There were rumours of a likeli- 
hood of Mulai Abdul Aziz being 
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proclaimed again, and the tribes 
were getting out of hand. 
Raisuli was the only man who 
could exert real influence ‘in 
those regions, and both the 
Sultan and he knew it. I was 
consulted by both, and as the 
peace of the country was more 
important than these local quar- 
rels in Fez, I strongly advised 
both to come to terms. They 
did. MRaisuli was appointed 
Governor over practically all 
the tribes of North - West 
Morocco, with the exception 
of Tangier and its surrounding 
district ; but before receiving 
this appointment, he was forced 
to abandon his British protec- 
tion, for by the law of the land 
no “ protected subject ” could 
hold a Makhzen appointment. 
He was also called upon to 
refund the £20,000 which the 
British Government had paid 
him for Kaid Maclean’s release. 

So far Mulai Hafid had 
scored, for the British Govern- 
ment was pressing him, as 
Sultan, for the repayment of 
Maclean’s ransom, which had 
been advanced to the im- 
pecunious Makhzen, unable to 
raise the sum. At the same 
time, in abandoning his British 
protection Raisuli became amen- 
able once more to Moorish law 
and jurisdiction, and Mulai 
Hafid, who hoped to be able to 
consolidate his sovereignty in 
the north, foresaw the possi- 
bility of being able some day 
to rid himself of this chieftain 
if he became too troublesome. 
Raisuli, on the contrary, knew 
that within a few months he 
could easily repay himself the 
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£20,000 out of the tribes he 
was now appointed to govern, 
and he was sufficiently sure of 
his own influence and power 
to fear no possible reprisals on 
the part of the Sultan. He 
promised devoted loyalty, but 
had already determined on ab- 
solute independence. Having 
satisfied the Sultan and given 
considerable presents in money 
to the Viziers, he left Fez for 
the north—and has never re- 
turned to the capital since. 

It must be acknowledged 
that during the four years that 
Raisuli was Governor of these 
northern tribes he maintained 
order in the region. The roads 
were open to caravan traffic, 
and robberies were rare. But 
it was a government of terror 
and extortion. His prestige 
was enormous, and he exerted 
it to its full. The tribes brought 
everything that he demanded 
—and he demanded much. 
Money poured into his coffers ; 
labour they supplied free. Cara- 
vans of lime and building 
material came in endless array 
to Arzeila, and the great house 
rose tier above tier over the 
sea-walls of the town. He 
built residences, too, at Zinat 
and at Tazerout, in the Beni 
Aros tribe. His stables were 
filled with horses and mules, 
for which he paid little or 
nothing. He entertained hos- 
pitably —in fact, kept open 
house, a8 is the custom of the 
country. But behind all was 
the cruel iron will and the 
heavy hand, and thousands 
who might have been free 
obeyed him as if hypnotised, 
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and brought their little all to 
him, generally.to be told to go 


back and bring more. Half 
ane half , feared, .a__ little 
loved and perhaps entirely un- 
hated—for no one dared to 
hate. him—Raisuli .ruled_, the 
tribes of North-West Morocco, 
and treated them as_ slaves. 
His principal enemy. at, this 
time was the Kaid er-Remiki, 
who had offered his . services 
to Spain, and had organised the 
pretended attack on Alcazar 
which gave the, Spaniards the 
excuse for occupying that, town 
in1911. Remiki was a German 
agent, even in those days, and 
he and his family’s actions had 
long been suspect.. His rela- 
tions with Raisuli were strained, 
for the mountain brigand saw 
in this leader of the, plains— 
for, Remiki was Kaid of, the 
Khlot tribe—a possible. rival. 
His presence, too, ,with the 
Spaniards, and the aid he was 
openly giving them, drove Rai- 
suli. still further into a. spirit 
of independence. and. opposi- 
tion; but as time went on, 
and the Spanish troops occupied 
the plains round Alcazar, Rai- 
suli saw , his. position—or. at 
least his property—threatened, 
for he owns very. considerable 
estates in those regions. Span- 
ish attempts at opening negoti- 
ations with him failed for a 
considerable time, but at last 
& modus vivendi. was, arrived 
at, which at first seemed. suc- 
cessful. A permanent under- 
standing between. Raisuli and 
the Spanish authorities . was, 
however, more, than could. be 
hoped for. Both were over- 
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sense. of amour . propre, and 


neither understood, nor desired 
to understand, the. mentality 
of the other. Raisuli was.ready 
to,.be friendly so long as_his 
independence was not inter- 
fered. with ;, the Spaniards were 
also prepared to be friendly so 
long .a8 Raisuli, did not, exert 
this very independence that he 
claimed and insisted upon. The 
result...was . constant friction. 
Nor. was, the. situation ren- 
dered .easier by, the fact that 
the methods adopted by the 
Spanish , civil .authorities were 
completely..at . variance with 
those of. the military chiefs, 
for neither. consulted. the other. 
A good deal of the correspond- 
ence which passed. between the 
Spaniards and, Raisuli at this 
date came into my hands... It 
is of no very. particular interest, 
except in showing the totally 
opposed, objects and ends. of 
the Spanish military and civil 
authorities.. Things even went 
so far that measures were taken 
by certain military authorities 
te bring about the “‘ disappear- 
ance ”’ of Raisuli. The accident 
was to have taken place while 
he was en route to pay a. visit 
to the Spanish civil authorities 
at Tangier with. the idea, of 
arranging a visit, to; Madrid. 
The Spanish Legation at Tan- 
gier was, of course, completely 
ignorant of. this plot, and had 
given a safe-conduct to Raisuli. 
It, only reached the ears of, the 
Spanish Chargé d’Affaires at 
almost, the last:moment. There 
was just time to, senda native 
runner to Raisuli to warn him 
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not to start on this journey, 
which would certainly not have 
passed without a probably fatal 
incident. The Spanish authori- 
ties at Tangier behaved, as 
might have been expected, with 
great promptitude and correct- 
ness. The fact was that the 
jealousy existing between the 
Spanish military authorities at 
Laraiche and the Spanish repre- 
sentative at Tangier were such 
that neither knew what the 
other was doing or proposing 
to do. While General Silvestre, 
who commanded the Spanish 
troops at Laraiche, was pur- 
suing an energetic policy, and 
foresaw, rightly, the difficulties 
that aisuli’s presence and 
attitude would cause Spain in 
the future, the Spanish Lega- 
tion at Tangier was, on the 
contrary, in favour of making 
terms with the brigand, and 
using him in furtherance of 
Spanish aims and ambitions. 
Hither policy, if skilfully ap- 
plied, would probably have been 
successful, but both put into 
action at the same moment did 
not tend to allay Raisuli’s sus- 
picions. Eventually he came 
to Tangier, where at least this 
time his life was safe; and 
while he was actually negotiat- 
ing with Madrid, the military 
authorities at Laraiche, exas- 
perated by the difficulties put 
in their way by his intrigues, 
confiscated his properties, and 
broke off all relations with him. 

Raisuli was once more an 
outlaw, and took to the moun- 
tains. His one object—his one 
desire—became to make the 
Spaniards restore his property 


and to have revenge. It was 
not long. before his schemes 
took form, and the Spanish 
troops and military “ posts” 
received no rest. There wag 
constant murder, and constant 
theft and “sniping,” and at- 
tacks and alarms at night. 
Civilians, too, suffered, for any 
and every Spaniard was an 
object of Raisuli’s wrath and 
vengeance. 

The brigand’s attitude with 
regard to Spaniards had never 
been a secret. He may have 
cordially disliked subjects of 
the other Powers of Europe, 
but the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula he despised. During 
the latter period of his outlawry, 
when he was threatened with 


‘attack by the Sultan’s troops, 


he had ordered his followers to 
“capture a Ohristian” as a 
hostage, It was no easy matier, 
for precaution had been taken 
at Tangier; but one day a 
band of his men chanced upon 
a little caravan of Spanish 
workmen en route from Tetuan 
to Tangier. They were prompt- 
ly seized, and a messenger was 
hurriedly sent to Raisuli to 
announce that some “ Chris- 
tians””’ had been taken. The 
brigand chief was at this mo- 
ment in the Beni Masour Moun- 
tains, and thither the captives 
were despatched. When he 
saw them he waxed exceeding 
wroth, and turning to his men, 
he shouted, “I ordered you to 
capture me ‘Christians’ and 
you bring me Spaniards,” and 
promptly let them go. He 
knew by experience that the 
terms he could extract from 
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Spain for the ransom of half 
a@ dozen poor Spaniards would 
be small indeed. In a former 
case, in which two Spaniards, 
a boy and a girl,’ had been 
captured from Arzeila, they 
had both been killed by the 
brigands owing to the unfor- 
tunate manner in which the 
negotiations had been opened 
by the authorities. In later 
years, however, since the occu- 
pation of Tetuan by the Span- 
iards, the mountain tribes have 
engaged profitably in local brig- 
andage. They know the exact 
value of a Spanish soldier or 
non-commissioned officer, and a 
Spanish civilian, man or woman, 
and the price that they can ex- 
tort without apparently running 
any risk of eventual punish- 
ment. There were several cases 
of such brigandage in 1918-19, 
in some cases accompanied by 
murder. 

Raisuli’s attitude towards the 
Spanish authorities and troops 
caused great anxiety in Spain. 
The public fretted at the con- 
tinual loss of life which his 
resistance to the Spanish occu- 
pation of the country occa- 
sioned, and General Silvestre, 
who commanded the troops at 
Laraiche, was recalled. Nego- 
tiations were once more entered 
into with Raisuli. The terms 
he demanded and received were 
extortionate ; but Spanish pub- 
lic opinion and the Madrid 
press demanded a termination 
to the constant and often heavy 
losses that the troops were 
suffering. His terms had to be 
accepted. He received a little 
native army of his own, to be 
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paid and armed by Spain; a 
large monthly stipend, and a 
host of minor favours. He be- 
came practically dictator of the 
north-western part of the Span- 
ish zone, governing Spaniard 
and Moor alike. His own 
“zone” was clearly demar- 
cated, and woe betide any 
Spaniard’ who attempted to 
pass his frontier and enter the 
country under his jurisdiction. 
The roads were closed, and 
there was insecurity under the 
very walls of Ceuta and Tetuan. 

Raisuli was an agent of the 
Germans long before the war. 
He had made contracts with 
the famous Mannesmann 
Brothers with reference to min- 
ing in the mountain districts, 
which practically closed those 
regions to other nationalities 
and other companies. When 
war broke out, he continued 
his friendly relations with the 
German Consuls at Tetuan and 
Laraiche and with the many 
German secret agents that the 
Spanish zone harboured. Under 
their guidance he gave active 
assistance to German criminal 
intrigue and propaganda, and 
was in direct relations with the 
German Embassy at Madrid. 
The ‘ Times ’ of 3rd September 
1918 published a translation of 
a letter from the German Em- 
bassy to Raisuli, which con- 
tained, amongst other things, 
a definite promise of arms and 
ammunition. 

To those who have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the moun- 
tain tribes of Morocco, the 
perpetual state of anarchy in 
which they live, the oppression 
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by, their, lawful and unlawful 
chiefs, the. revenge and murder 
must seem incredible. . 

In the ,Anjera tribe. in the 
early years of this century there 
were two great families, the 
Deilans and. the Duas. , Both 
were amongst my. intimate 
friends. I had been—always 
dressed as a native and always 
received as a welcome guest 
at the weddings of several. of 
the .Sheikh Deilan’s sons in 
their village. on, the mountain- 
tops,, where hundreds of the 
tribesmen .would. be collected 
spending the moonlight nights 
in feasting and singing, for the 
time of full moon, and generally 
late, spring, summer, or early 
autumn were chosen for these 
festivities. What . wonderful 
nights they..were!,. Qn |the 
most level spot that could be 
found. in the neighbourhood of 
the village the mountaineers 
would congregate, leaving an 
open circular space in_ their 
centre, with, vacant, “‘ aisles ”’ 
in the closely gathered. throng 
radiating into the crowd. To 
the music of. shrill pipes. and 
drums—wild exhilarating music 
to those who have learned to 
appreciate it— the dancers, 
trained boys, would take up 
their stand in the centre, and 
slowly .at first, then faster, 
begin to dance. These moun- 
tain dances have nothing in 
common with the. ordinary 
oriental dance that is witnessed 
in the towns and in the:plains. 
There is, none of, the inartistic 
and suggestive wriggling that 
to the European point of view 
is so ungraceful. Dressed in 


long loose white garments, al- 
most reaching to their feet, 
with flowing sleeves held back 
by cords of coloured silk, and 
with a,small scarf thrown over 
the head so as to half veil the 
face, the youths moved grace- 
fully in‘and out, each 

alone, and yet fitting his dance 
into a plan of concerted move- 
ment. 

The mountain dancing begins 
by the dancers standing mo- 
tionless for a few moments, the 
head thrown, back, and the 
arms loosely falling to the side, 
Then, to the time of the music, 
there is .a sudden quick move- 
ment of the feet—a little soft 
stamping — but without the 
least motion of the body. As 
the musicians .inerease their 
energy the dancer’s body takes 
life. The movement of the 
feet is accentuated, and sud- 
denly he glides forward toward 
his audience, with outstretched 
arms, raising the scarf from the 
face for a moment, and then 
once more the body becomes 
motionless. But, as if against 
his will, the music conquers 
him. The movements become 
more general... The feet are 
raised higher from the ground, 
and the dancer gyrates and 
falls on one knee, rises again 
and glides, holding the body 
almost motionless, up the empty 
aisles that lie open between the 
sections of the crowd. Never 
is the graceful posing aban- 
doned ; the veil, now half raised, 
now drawn down again, the 
little tremble of the shoulders, 
and the gliding movement of 
the feet—all has a charm and 
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artistic merit. Every now and 
again, with a quick turning 
movement of the body, which 
sends the loose folds of the long 
white garment floating round 
him, the dancer falls on one 
knee before one of the guests, 
and removing the veil awaits 
the pressing of a silver coin 
upon his forehead, and to re- 
ceive the exaggerated and poeti- 
cal compliments of the donor. 

There is one movement in 
these dances which is admirable, 
though there are few who can 
accomplish it, for it means a 
complete subjection and train- 
ing of the muscles. The dancer 
suddenly stands erect with out- 
stretched arms, the head thrown 
back. Then from his feet up 
a little trembling—a little shud- 
der, as it were—passes up the 
body to die away in the tips 
of the fingers of the outstretched 
hands. In its upward move- 
ment each portion of the limbs 
and body trembles alone; the 
rest is motionless, and even the 
trembling is so delicate that it 
might pass almost unperceived. 
The rigidity of the body is un- 
disturbed, and one feels rather 
than sees this ascending “ nerv- 
ous thrill ’’ which illumines the 
figure, as though giving life to 
a statue. 

But I digress. The Deilans 
and the Duas were the great 
families of the Anjera tribe. 
Of the two the Deilans were 
the most powerful, for the old 
Sheikh had many sons and 
nephews and kinsfolk. Natu- 
rally the eternal jealousy arose, 
and ended in an open quarrel. 
For a time the two families 
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lived apart, but in the end a 
reconciliation was . 
Deilan and his family visited 
Duas to partake of a great 
feast to celebrate the termina- 
tion of their quarrel.- While 
seated over the steaming sav- 
oury dishes in the courtyard of 
Duas’ house a signal was given, 
and Deilan and his sons were 
shot, many of his retainers also 
falling victims to the carefully 
prepared treachery. For a time 
Duas was undisputed chief of 
the tribe in his stronghold on 
the very summit of a moun- 
tain. I had been his prisoner 
in this house not long before 
for a few days—during the 
latter part of the time when I 
was taken by Raisuli—and my 
recollection of Duas, whom I 
knew well, and of his household, 
is a pleasant one. I was treated 
not only with respect but also 
with great friendliness, and my 
time of captivity was rendered 
as easy and as pleasant as 
possible. 

Then, a little later, the Duas 
family began to pay the penalty 
of their treachery and murder. 
One by one they were “ sniped ” 
and died. Sometimes it was 
by day, sometimes by night, 
but always a well-directed and 
unfailing bullet from a Mauser 
rifle, fired from the rocks or 
brushwood. Then came ‘the 
turn of Duas himself. He was 
riding a mule on his way to a 
local market surrounded by his 
retainers. The bullet seemed 
to avoid his men, and found 
its mark in their chief. He 
fell dead. And so the blood- 
feud went on, carried out by 
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one man alone. He was a 
nephew of the Sheikh Deilan, 
by name Ben Ahmed, who had 
escaped the massacre at Duas’ 
house. I knew him well—a 
handsome young man, not 
knowing what fear meant, and 
sworn to revenge. He was shot 
at last, but he had killed Duas 
and eleven members of his 
family. The names of Duas and 
Deilan are already almost for- 
gotten in the Anjera. If any 
members of the families still 
live they have fallen to the un- 
importance of ordinary tribes- 
men, and others have arisen in 
their place. 

Of one other Anjera chief a 
few words must be said. Of 
all my friends amongst the 
mountaineers, he was the one 
whose friendship I most valued 
and appreciated. Sid El Arbi 
bel Aysh was a member of an 
important Shereefian family of 
the Anjera, and a direct de- 
scendant of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed, and a brigand as well 
—the two professions so often 
go together in Morocco! Of 
undoubted courage—the Span- 
iards gave him the name of 
** Valiénte ’’—he had taken part 
in many tribal fights, and once 
with a handful of his followers 
had held his mountain fastness 
against several hundred tribes- 
men. His aim was unerring, 
and woe betide the man at 
whom he shot. Up to the end 
of his short life—he was killed 
in 1915—he was a constant 
visitor of my house, coming 
regularly from his mountain 
home to spend a week or so at 
Tangier. He won the heart of 
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every one he met—a brigand, 
perhaps, but a brigand against 
whom no accusation of cruelty 
was ever made. With the 
hereditary manner of a chief 
whose family originated 1300 
years ago with the Prophet 
Mohammed, with a presence 
of much grace and manly 
beauty, with a voice that 
charmed and a personality that 
attracted, Sid El Arbi bel Aysh 
was the perfect type of Moroc- 
can mountaineer gentleman. 
His open smile, his good- 
natured wit rendered him a 
persona grata everywhere, and 
nowhere was he more welcome 
than in my house. 

Sid El Arbi’s moral courage 
was as great as his physical 
courage, for he held himself 
aloof from all his tribe when 
in 1913 they declared war on 
the Spaniards. For a long time 
he refused to fight, though 
thereby endangering his own 
life, for his fellow-tribesmen at 
one moment meditated his as- 
sassination on this account. 
Unfortunately, however, the 
Spaniards did not appreciate 
his action, nor know how to 
turn it to their benefit, and yet 
he was perhaps the only loyal 
friend upon whom they could 
have counted in the Anjera. 
In the question of a sale of 
some of his lands, with the 
accompanying water rights, to 
the Spanish authorities of Ceuta, 
he was treated in a manner 
that is best left undescribed. 
Briefly, he never received but 
a small portion of the purchase 
price. Every advantage had 
been taken of his goodwill to 
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bargain over the transaction 
till the sum agreed upon was 
preposterously small, and even 
most of that he never got. 
Exasperated at this treatment, 
and urged by the gibes of his 
tribesmen, he eventually took 
up arms against the Spaniards. 
A very few weeks later he was 
killed in battle, struck down 
by a fragment of a shell. 

Shortly before his death I 
had arranged an interview be- 
tween him and a high Spanish 
authority, in the hope of 
bringing about a reconciliation 
and of obtaining Sid El Arbi 
bel Aysh’s influence in the 
interests of peace. Unfortun- 
ately, the Spanish official did 
not realise that he was dealing 
not only with a powerful young 
chieftain, but also with a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest families 
in Morocco, and, moreover, a 
gentleman. With a want of 
tact that amounted almost to 
insult, the Spaniard asked Sid 
El Arbi whether the real reason 
of his taking up arms against 
them was because his wives 
had stigmatised him as a coward 
and had rendered his life un- 
bearable at home. In Moslem 
countries one does not talk to 
a man of his women; but Sid 
El Arbi laughed and replied, 
“No, that was scarcely the 
reason.” 

“IT suppose they called you 
a ‘coward’ and a ‘ Christian’ 
for not taking up arms against 
us?” continued the unfortun- 
ate Spaniard. 

I tried my best to change 
the conversation into other 
channels, but it was too 
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late. Again Sid El Arbi 
laughed. 

“No,” he replied again, “‘ it 
was not that. All the world 
knows I am not a coward, and 
some of my best friends are 
Christians.” 

“Then what made you fight 
us 9 9? 

“I will tell you,’’ said Sid 
El Arbi, still smiling, but very 
angry. ‘‘I bore all the gibes, 
till one day in desperation I 
was called a ‘Spaniard.’ That 
insult was more than human 
nature could bear. From that 
moment I have been at war 
with you.” 

Still smiling, Sid El Arbi rose, 
and. breaking off his interview 
before its object had been 
reached, bade adieu to our host 
and left the house. 

It was the final straw. He 
returned to the Anjera, and 
died fighting a short time after. 

The occupation of Tetuan by 
the Spaniards in 1912 put an 
end to all travel in the moun- 
tains: of North-West Morocco, 
where in the past I had spent 
80 many pleasant months, fish- 
ing for trout and shooting. A 
few months before the Spanish 
troops entered the town the 
roads were still safe, and Eng- 
lish ladies rode alone over the 
forty-two-mile track that led 
from that town to Tangier. 
But nowadays the tribes have 
completely changed in char- 
acter, for they have become 
distrustful and are always at 
war. Their one object is to 
prevent the farther advance of 
the Spaniards, and they have 
been successful. As late as the 
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spring of 1912, Sir Reginald 
Lister, who was British Minister 
to Morocco—he died, alas! in 
November the same year—and 
I made several excursions over- 
land to Tetuan, unaccompanied 
by any one except our grooms. 
Often a mounted soldier of the 
police would start with us, but 
we always left him far behind, 
and no doubt he would turn 
back. Sir Reginald had bought 
and restored a delightful little 
Moorish house in Tetuan, and 
there we spent our week-ends. 
We would leave Tangier at 
eight in the morning and arrive 
at Tetuan at three in the after- 
noon, with an hour for lunch 
en route: not bad going, for 
the distance is forty-two miles, 
and the road in many places 
a@ mere stony track. Some- 
times if the going was heavy 
we changed horses half-way ; 
but, as a rule, I rode one horse 
right through. From Tetuan, 
delightfully situated overlook- 
ing the wide valley, with its 
background of rugged peaks, 
we would make excursions to 
the country round, with merely 
a man who knew the country 
as a guide and our grooms. 
Leaving early in the mornings, 
we rode to the mountain vil- 
lages, to meet everywhere with 
the kindest of welcomes from 
the people. Some of these 
villages had seldom—and per- 
haps never—been visited by 
Europeans, and our coming 
caused much interest. At times 
the tracks were too rough for 
our horses, and we would leave 
them in charge of our men and 
scramble up the rocks to the 


little groups of thatched huts 
that seemed to hang to the 
mountain-side. The views were 
always beautiful, often extend- 
ing over the whole Straits of 
Gibraltar, which seemed but a 
narrow stream dividing the 
rugged mountains of Africa 
from Europe. 

Then came the Spanish occu- 
pation and the closing of all 
this country. With all the 
troops at their disposal, and 
after years of occupation, these 
villages have never been 
reached, and woe betide any 
Spaniard who tried to reach 
them. The Anjera mountains, 
where many Europeans used 
to camp and shoot in perfect 
security, are as difficult of 
access to-day as the wildest 
regions of Central Africa, and 
far more unsafe. While in the 
French Protectorate immense 
regions, unexplored until the 
advent of the French, can be 
travelled in perfect security— 
often by train or motor—the 
advent of the Spaniards has, 
on the contrary, hermetically 
closed the greater part of the 
zone which lies under their 
influence, many parts of which 
were formerly open to travellers 
and sportsmen. 

The Spanish troops are there, 
but they have never occupied 
the mountains. They have 
seen only through glasses the 
villages we spent so many 
pleasant days in. They have 
never seen the streams where 
I fished for trout, or the hills 
and valleys where I shot part- 
ridges ; and the tribesmen who 
received me with every wel- 
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come and every hospitality 
have nothing but bullets for 
the Spaniard. It need not 
have been so. At first things 
went tolerably well; but want 
of knowledge of the natives 
and their ways, want of tact 
and want of generosity, quickly 
brought about misunderstand- 
ings, with the result which 
exists to-day—a total absence 
of security, constant aggres- 
sion, and little or nothing 
accomplished ; while over ail 
presides the menacing figure 
of Raisuli, dictating to Spaniard 
and tribesmen alike, and hold- 
ing the country ever closed to 
Spain and Spanish influence. 
Throughout the whole period 
of the war Raisuli maintained 
this pro-German attitude. He 
possessed at the same time the 
absolute confidence of the Span- 
ish Government, which supplied 
him with almost unlimited sums 
of money, with rifles and am- 
munition, and with uniforms 
for his native troops, and food- 
stuffs to feed them. Any one 
who, from knowledge of the 
situation or of the man, ven- 
tured to express an opinion 
that Rajisuli’s sentiments to- 
ward Spain might be open to 
doubt, was assailed by official 
denunciations and press attacks 
from Madrid. Yet the situa- 
tion was perfectly clear. Rai- 
suli was gaining time. He was 
increasing his wealth and his 
means of resistance—if the 
situation should require resist- 
ance—and gave little or no 
thought to any one or anything 
except himself and his own 
future. I sent to him once 
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during the war, and asked him 
whether it was true he was 
taking German money. He 
evaded my question in his 
answer. He replied, “If the 
British or French, or any other 
nation, have money to give 
away, I will willingly accept 
it—the more the better.” 

Raisuli worked in the inter- 
ests of Germany because he was 
paid to do so, just as he would 
have worked in the interests 
of any other country under 
similar circumstances. When 
he realised the results of the 
war, and the rejoicings for 
the signature of peace were 
being held at Tangier —it 
was on 14th July of 1919,— 
Raisuli sent - to me to say 
that he, too, was keeping the 
peace by having massacred a 
few hundred Spaniards. He 
congratulated France and Eng- 
land, he said, on having got 
rid of Germany, and would 
himself rid the Allies “ of an- 
other enemy, Spain.” So much 
for his German proclivities. 

At the end of the war the 
condition of affairs in the Span- 
ish zone was frankly impossible 
from every one’s point of view. 
The Spaniards had put their 
money on the wrong horse; 
the Allies had won, and Madrid 
had to explain away the evil 
purposes to which the Spanish 
Government had allowed its 
zone in Morocco to be put—and 
it. was not an easy explanation. 
Too late they began to expel 
the German spies and to put 
down the intrigue that had 
been allowed practically free 
seope up to then. Nor was 
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Spain’s own position in her 
zone a pleasant one. Even the 
Spanish High Commissioner was 
to all intents and purposes 
under Raisuli’s orders, and no 
Spaniard could travel in a great 
part of their zone without a 
special passport from the brig- 
and chief. One or two who 
ventured to do so disappeared, 
and nothing more was heard 
of them. 

At last public opinion in 
Spain revolted. MRaisuli had 
received millions of pesetas of 
good Spanish money for which 
he had rendered no services, 
unless the prevention of Spanish 
occupation of the country can 
be considered as a service. 
General Jordana, the Spanish 
High Commissioner, died sud- 
denly in Tetuan, and the Span- 
ish Government decided upon 
taking action. What amounted 
to an ultimatum was sent to 
Raisuli—and disregarded—and 
@ crisis arose. General Beren- 
guer, an able Spanish General 
with considerable knowledge of 
Morocco, was appointed Span- 
ish High Commissioner, and 
successfully inaugurated his 
period of office by winning over 
the large and important Ajera 
tribe to the side of Spain. But 
even he made too sure of suc- 
cess; and a few days after he 
had made a declaration to the 
** Press,” stating that there 
would be no more fighting in 
Morocco, the Spanish forces 
received a very severe check 
at the hands of Raisuli. The 
series of combats of Wad 
Bas began on 1ith July and 
lasted till 13th July of 1919. 
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The Spanish authorities made 
every attempt to hide the truth 
of what had occurred, but 
failed. All the assistance, all 
the money, and all the arms 
the Spaniards had for five 
years been giving to Raisuli 
were now turned against the 
donors, a8 any one who really 
knew the situation had long 
realised must ultimately be the 
case. The small Spanish force 
operating on the north crests 
of the Wad Ras hills, about 
twenty miles from Tangier, was 
practically cut to pieces. The 
losses have never been pub- 
lished, but I have every reason 
to believe that they were about 
300 killed and probably 1000 
wounded. There were no pris- 
oners, and the Spanish wounded 
were massacred to aman. Not 
only were Raisuli’s forces— 
thanks to the generosity of the 
very people he was attacking— 
well armed, but they were also 
provided with Spanish uniforms, 
disguised in which they were 
able to massacre a column of 
over 170 soldiers. To add to 
the horrors of this episode, 
Raisuli’s tribesmen came pro- 
vided with hand-grenades and 
asphyxiating bombs. This dis- 
aster—for, whatever the Span- 
iards may assert, it was a dis- 
aster—led to fresh revelations. 
The hospitals were reported to 
be in a shocking state of neglect, 
there were no beds for the 
wounded, and complete dis- 
organisation in every depart- 
ment. 

The Spanish Government at 
last realised that something 
must be done, or a continuance 
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of the policy hitherto pursued 
would soon prove fatal to 
Spanish prestige, not only in 
Morocco, but also in Europe. 
The General responsible for the 
fateful incidents of July was 
dismissed, and General Sil- 
vestre, a well-known enemy of 
Raisuli, was sent from Spain 
to take command. Vast quan- 
tities of material were shipped 
to Africa, including aeroplanes, 
tanks, artillery, rifles and am- 
munition, and, happily, hospital 
necessaries in sufficient quan- 
tities. In two months from 
the critical days of July the 
Spanish army in Morocco was 
prepared once more to advance 
and to drive Raisuli from his 
mountain strongholds. 

The new campaign began 
on 27th September. Twelve 
thousand Spanish troops were 
collected to form the principal 
columns which were to encircle 
the Fondak of Wad Ras, whence 
Raisuli held the road leading 
from Tangier to Tetuan. Since 
the occupation of Tetuan by 
the Spaniards, Raisuli had 
closed this track to all but 
natives. Its importance to the 
Spaniards was paramount, for 
it forms the one direct means 
of communication between the 
district of Tetuan and of La- 
raiche on the Atlantic coast. 
As long as Raisuli held the 
Fondak no communication was 
possible, and to proceed from 
one town to another in the 
Spanish zone the only means 
was by sea. The Spanish forces 
advanced with caution. Rai- 
suli’s tribesmen offered no great 
resistance. They were power- 
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less in the presence of the im- 
mense war material the Span- 
iards had lately brought to the 
scene of action. Artillery and 
aeroplanes harassed them. 
Shells and bombs burnt their 
villages and killed their women 
and children. The odds were 
too great. For a moment the 
operations were checked by a 
small revolt of native troops 
behind the Spanish lines. 
Spanish officers and men 
were massacred, but the 
mutiny was suppressed, and 
the columns, attacking from 
three directions, drew near the 
Fondak. 

On Saturday, 4th October, 
there remained only a very few 
kilometres, and the Spanish 
troops had already begun the 
ascent of the slopes leading up 
to the Fondak. On Sunday 
morning the surrounding brush- 
covered hills were heavily bom- 
barded, and the troops ad- 
vanced on the last stage of 
their march, burning every- 
thing that would burn en route. 
From the hills above Tangier 
I could see the bursting shells, 
the explosions of falling bombs, 
the ruthless destruction of vil- 
lages by fire,—in fact, the ruin- 
ing of hundreds of families and 
the rendering desolate dozens 
of homes, which marks the 
introduction of civilisation into 
this part of Morocco. 

And somewhere on_ those 
mountain-tops Raisuli saw it 
too, and as he never forgot or 
forgave the destruction of his: 
castle at Zinat, so he will never 
forget or forgive this last cam- 
paign. He may be impotent 
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to fight a force numerically 
more than twice his own, and 
armed with every modern and 
hideous appliance of war ;_ but, 
if I know his character and his 
warfare, he will wage a guerilla 
campaign of midnight attack 
and murder that will last long 
and prove costly in its toll of 
lives amongst the invaders of 
his country. 

The solution rests with the 
Spaniards. If they bring pros- 
perity and justice to the natives 
of their zone they will be left 
in peace. At present they have 
brought neither, but much may 
be hoped from the Spanish 
Government, which realises 
that the manner of their occu- 
pation of Morocco is as im- 
portant for the good name of 
Spain as is their conduct of 
affairs in the Peninsula itself. 
They must not forget that 
Raisuli still lives, and that he 
is, in his way, the biggest man 
in Morocco. 

There are few countries that 
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could produce a Raisuli. It 
necessitates an environment 
which exists, perhaps happily, 
only in such countries as Mo- 
rocco. Yet during the last few 
years of his career he has made 
himself famous, and a real 
touch of romance surrounds 
the brigand who, born of an 
aristocratic family, has terror- 
ised and yet in a way protected 
a city of 40,000 inhabitants, the 
seat of a dozen Legations. In 
spite of his celebrity, very few 
people have ever seen him. 
He has seldom, if ever, been 
photographed, and never writ- 
ten his name in the autograph- 
collector’s album. He has been 
throughout a sort of mysterious 
personage, half-saint, half-black- 
guard, whom every courageous 
male tourist has volunteered 
to capture, and many a sitill 
more courageous female tourist 
to marry. Mulai Ahmed er- 
Raisuli is unique—and perhaps, 
after all, one of his kind is 
enough. 
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VIGNETTES. 


BY ELLA MACMAHON, 


xX, OUR GARDENER. 


Ir must not be supposed that 
he was merely our gardener. 
In Ireland functionaries are 
seldom “merely ’’ what they 
purport to be; our gardener, 
therefore, was also (more or 
less) our cowherd, agricultural 
labourer, steward, and yard- 
man. Comprehensiveness such 
as this has its advantages, 
among them being the freedom 
and ease with which it is pos- 
sible to flit from one occupation 
to another—a condition emi- 
nently congenial to a country 
where the worker is rarely if 
ever quite so enthralled by his 
own work as by that which, 
strictly speaking, belongs to 
some one else. 

Flanagan was our gardener’s 
name. He was a tall, dark, 
bearded man, with an oracular 
way of speaking, and complete 
confidence in the worth of his 
own opinions. He had a wife 
and an immense family of 
children, “falling over one 
another,” as his neighbours 
expressed it. He dwelt with 
them in a house which would 
have been amply commodious 
for them all, if it had been 
fully used, which it was not. 
So far as I know, the whole 
family, parents and children, 
lived day and night in the 
kitchen, leaving three or four 
other rooms uninhabited. The 


kitchen seemed to be sitting, 
eating, and bedroom combined. 
It was a lively apartment, in 
more senses than one. Mrs 
Flanagan’s hens pecked and 
minced about the floor after 
the manner of their kind, with 
untrammelled freedom, while 
Flanagan always harnessed 
the donkey comfortably before 
the kitchen fire. Indeed, when 
the day’s work was done and 
the animal unyoked, he was 
invariably led in by the front 
door and through the kitchen 
to his stable in the back-yard, 
in order to save the trouble of 
opening the gate of the yard 
itself ! 

In religion Flanagan was 
a Protestant. Persons who 
are accustomed to regard the 
Protestant peasants of South 
and West Ireland as negligible, 
are those who do not know 
them ; any one who does is well 
aware that they may be neg- 
ligible in number—but in no- 
thing else. Flanagan was a 
member of the Church of Ire- 
land, which he believed to be 
the only true Church on earth. 
He would probably have killed 
you (he would certainly have 
wished to do so) had you 
mistaken him for a Roman 
Catholic, and he would not 
easily have forgiven the affront 
if by any chance you had 
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accredited him to the Presby- 
terians or Methodists. Never- 
theless he lived and worked on 
the most amicable terms with 
his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, while he never 
said anything more contemptu- 
ous about the little Methodist 
meeting-house on the outskirts 
of the village, than that it was 
a ‘“‘poor condemned - lookin’ 
sphot. God help it.” 
Flanagan, however, did not 
attend church, on the plea 
that he disapproved of the 
Rector’s ritualistic practices, 
—no one else ever discovered 
them. All the same, he held 
his religious faith with an 
understanding and _ tenacity 
more common in _ Ireland 
than in England, where, in- 
deed, religion scarcely enters 
into daily life in the way in 
which it does in the sister isle 
—be the particular creed what 
it may,—a national char- 
acteristic which the average 
Englishman neither under- 
stands nor admires. Flanagan’s 
Protestantism was of that 
grim and rigid fibre which has 
been associated with the name 
in most countries wherein it has 
flourished, and in none more 
markedly than in Ireland. In 
his case it was joined to an 
impulse to proclaim its prin- 
ciples aggressively in the pres- 
ence of his superiors, without 
fear or favour. It was not 
always wise to give him the 
opportunity of so doing. On 
one occasion the Rector of the 
parish incautiously challenged 
it. He had been to pay us 
one of his semi-parochial, semi- 
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social visits, and it entered 
into his mind to accost Flana- 
gan, who that day was not in 
the garden, but at work in the 
hay-field which bordered the 
drive. From the windows of 
the house we had a view of 
the worthy cleric engaged in 
conversation with our gardener. 
Their converse was brief, and, 
as far as we could judge, of 
a heated description; indeed 
Flanagan’s demeanour became 
so threatening that after he 
had actually raised his clenched 
fist and shaken it in the clergy- 
man’s face, the reverend Canon 
was seen to skip nimbly to- 
wards the gate in an undis- 
guisedly hasty retreat. 

When Flanagan came up to 
the house next morning for 
orders, he was gently reproved 
for his palpable rudeness and 
disrespect to the Rector on the 
previous day. He instantly 
bridled up with an air of ex- 
tremely injured rectitude. 

** Rude is it! Disrespect in- 
deed! An’ he, coming talkin’ 
to me about the Church—the 
Church! I give ye me worrd 
when I heard that papistical 
prate of his, it was only the 
grace o’ God that kept me 
from runnin’ him through 
with the pitchfork.” 

Among Flanagan’s pet aver- 
sions were white cows. It 
would be impossible to say 
what this antipathy was based 
on, but he always pronounced 
them to be “‘no good for milk- 
ing or anything else.” If the 
supply of milk for the house- 
hold ran short his message 
was— 
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“Tell the misthress the red 
cow has run dry, and there’s 
no gettin’ anny milk at all 
from the white one. If she 
has anny she keeps it to 
herself.”’ 

Like many other gardeners, 
ours did not particularly relish 
being obliged to water the 
garden—but whenever he did 
do so it was a portent, for rain 
inevitably fell within an hour 
or two of the act, and it fre- 
quently meant that we were 
in for a spell of wet weather. 
To the inquiry, “What about 
the weather?” the reply might 
often be heard, “I saw 
Flanagan watering the garden.” 
In the incidence of outdoor 
festivities this was the ominous 
signal for recourse to umbrellas 
and waterproofs. He himself, 
I think, believed Ireland to be 
a dry climate. 

“It may rain for a few days, 
but it won’t be constant wet,” 
was his oracular and decisive 
response to a question from 
me on one occasion. He was 
washing cabbages to send in 
to the cook, as he spoke, and 
scarcely paused to reply to me. 
Flanagan’s method of washing 
cabbages was to dip an old 
yard- broom in a bucket of 
water and shake it over the 
head of cabbage. It had the 
merit of simplicity, if nothing 
else. 

Like every Irishman, Flana- 
gan fiercely objected to what 
he would call “being put 
upon.” To do him justice, he 
also resented this for his em- 
ployer as well as for himself. 
There was a certain lady in 
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the neighbourhood whose par- 
simonious predilections and 
practices earned for her house 
the title of “‘ Poverty Hall.’ 
In accordance with her prin- 
ciples she conceived the idea 
of creating a flourishing 
chicken farm—or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, 
of replenishing her stock of 
poultry on economical terms. 
To this end she begged all 
her friends and acquaintances, 
ourselves among the number, 
to give her a setting of eggs. 
(Gossip declared that the hens 
under which these eggs were 
destined to be set had been 
borrowed from neighbours and 
never returned.) Approached 
in the matter, Flanagan in- 
stantly detected the origin of 
the request. 

“Tl lay me life, now,” 
he remarked coldly, ‘ that 
that’s th’ ould one at Poverty 
Hall makin’ a poor mouth,” 
and he showed no alacrity in 
responding to the demand. 
Indeed a day or two later, 
when one of the servants went 
to ask him for an egg, he at 
once inquired, with dark sus- 
picion, who it was for; and 
very reluctantly consented to 
give it after an assurance that 
it was for the “ misthress her- 
self, and ne’er a one else.” 

** An’ ye can tell them,” he 
added significantly, “‘ that it’s 
hard set I do be to get enough 
eggs for the misthress’s table, 
let alone for other people’s 
settin’s.”’ 

In the end, compelled to 
furnish some for our friend, 
he sulkily complied, and the 
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eggs were duly despatched to 
their destination. 

Some time afterwards I met 
him driving his donkey-cart 
down the avenue. This equi- 
page could not be described as 
@ smart turn-out. The harness 
was mainly held together with 
ropes of hay or straw, and 
Flanagan affected for the pur- 
poses of a whip a dry and 
knotted cabbage-stalk, which 
he pronounced ‘“‘grand for 
gettin’ a good skelp on the 
skin.” He was holding this 
rather jauntily now in one 
hand and the rope reins in the 
other, and seemed on such 
good terms with himself that 
malice prepense prompted me 
to call out— 

“I suppose you are off to 
Poverty Hall to inquire how 
the chickens are coming out ? ” 

He jerked the donkey 
to a standstill, and replied 
promptly— 

‘Inquire how are ye!” He 
chuckled grimly. “The divil 
a chicken she'll ever get out 
0’ that clutch of eggs.” 

*“*Why not?” I exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

A seraphic smile overspread 
his face, and he twirled the 
cabbage-stalk with nonchalant 
triumph. 

“Didn’t I get herself (his 
wife) to hard-boil the whole 
of them before I let them 
gos 

There was a fixed belief in 
our household that Flanagan 
could neither read nor write. 
I cannot say whether the 
matter was ever clearly es- 
tablished one way or the 








other, but be that as it may, 
he was never at a loss in seek- 
ing to cover up his ignorance, 
Indeed, sometimes his very 
anxiety to do so gave him 
away. I was standing on the 
lawn one day while he was 
mowing the grass, when the 
postman appeared. Among the 
letters which the man handed 
to me was one for Flanagan. 
I gave it to him, and he opened 
it with due solemnity, and pro- 
ceeded apparently to peruse its 
contents. He was still seem- 
ingly absorbed in it, when, hav- 
ing finished with my own cor- 
respondence, I asked him if 
by any chance his letter had 
come from his eldest son, who 
had lately departed to America. 
He instantly held it out for me 
to read. 

“‘I do be hard set to see 
whose the writin’ is without 
me glasses,” he remarked. 

**But you are holding it up- 
side down,” I observed rather 
tactlessly. 

He gazed at me with much 
urbanity. 

**BedadsoI am. Augh, if I 
had me specs now I wouldn’t 
care whether it was upside 
down or insight out, so I 
wouldn’t.” 

As might be expected, he 
was not a person whom it was 
easy to persuade out of his 
own way of doing things; nor 
did he take kindly to instruc- 
tion, or what he often stig- 
matised as new-fangled fancies. 
Moreover, he possessed in a 
superabundant degree that 
which we are assured is a 
foible of great men, the passion 
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for doing everything himself 
personally, down to the slightest 
and most trivial detail. These 
characteristics made him as 
eager to give instruction as 
loth to take it. They also 
made him a distinctly domi- 
neering teacher. Indeed those 
whom he honoured with in- 
‘struction were generally over- 
borne completely by his lessons, 
which took the form simply 
of uttering orders and exact- 
ing obedience without question 
or cavil, according to his sove- 
reign will and direction. On 
the other hand, it was his 
favourite boast that no one 
could ever teach him his 
business. 

In preparation for work which 
was to be carried out in the 
yard, some extremely heavy 
tubs had to be removed from 
where they stood. Our gar- 
dener was discovered, together 
with a wretched helper whom 
he had commandeered for the 
purpose in his usual offhand 
fashion, and whom he scolded 
and lectured all the time, en- 
deavouring to raise the tubs 
with his hands by sheer bodily 
force. It was suggested to him 
mildly that a crowbar properly 
employed would assist and 
hasten the task. 

**A crowbar,” he exclaimed 
contemptuously, the sweat 
pouring off his face in rivulets, 
“fitter for this fella (the un- 
fortunate helper) to turn him- 
self into a crowbar.” 

A further disquisition on the 
principles of purchase and lever- 
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age left him equally contemptu-. 
ous and even rudely sceptical. 

“ Faith, ye’ll not make a fool 
of me with yer college larnin’ ; 
sure that’s only child’s talk. 
Ye’d never lift it like that 
while holly’s green. Don’t I 
know all about it well enough 
meself ! ”’ 

There was a log of wood 
lying near at hand. It was 
explained to him with as little 
technical language as possible 
how the log could be made to 
act as a fulerum. He listened 
with unconcealed impatience, 
but with the Irishman’s ear 
for the sound of a new and 
unknown word, instantly re- 
peated fulcrum with superior 
relish, but with no more convic- 
tion than in the case of the 
crowbar. 

**Fulcrums! That’s only 
nonsensical. I never heard 
tell of the like before in all 
the dear days of me life.” 

It needed still further per- 
suasion when, having arranged 
the log in position to act as a 
fulcrum, he could be induced to 
use the crowbar as a lever. In 
the end he did so with the air 
of a person unwillingly humour- 
ing the whim of a child. The 
result quite literally gave him 
pause. He rested from his 
amazingly diminished labours 
and unlooked-for success, and 
delivered himself of one of his 
oracular pronouncements. 

“There’s them that says 
*twas the divil made men, but 
I'll tell ye this—’twas the Lord 
Almighty made fulcrums.” 
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XIV. OWNEY. 


Otherwise Owen Rafferty, 
aged ten, classified by his 
mother as a “bold” child— 
the epithet signifying in Irish 
speech naughtiness pure and 
simple. “Small of his age,” 
“ knowin’ as a Christian and 
cute as a pet fox,” “a rale ould 
crab,” are other figures of 
speech among us used to de- 
scribe him. Small of stature 
he undoubtedly is, but of a 
personality above the average. 
A slender child, supple in move- 
ment, fleet of foot, quick in 
wits and thought. His eyes 
are coal-black and, as a rule, 
of beady brightness, though 
upon occasion dreaminess clari- 
fies and dilates them so that 
they acquire a mystical radi- 
ance, and a light, as if from 
somewhere very far away, shines 
through them. But these occa- 
sions are rare and fugitive ; 
for the most part he scrutinises 
you with the shrewd twinkle 
of the accomplished worldling. 
Worldling he is, and knows his 
world through and through. 
Precocious in its lore he is like- 
wise, although, or perhaps be- 
cause, for what he calls “‘ skule ”’ 
he has only complete contempt 
and distaste. So much so, that 
his ingenuity and resource in 
escaping from and evading its 
forbidding portals are prover- 
bial. 

Owney’s books are men and 
women, and his studies in thé 
human comedy are ceaseless 
and informing. He is known to 
all of us, and knows us well, 
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for “‘sure he does be ranging 
the roads from morning till 
night like a wild goat,” as 
any one among us would 
tell you. Summer or winter 
his garb varies not, save that 
in the depths of the latter 
the ragged remains of a red 
woollen muffler are wisped 
round his neck. Otherwise his 
clothing consists of garments 
(two in number) adapted by 
his mother, more or less in- 
differently, from those cast off 
by his father. His legs are 
thrust through a pair of trou- 
sers which end immediately 
below the knee and terminate 
in a slight fringe, the formality 
of hemming the raw edges of 
the material not being deemed 
necessary. Similarly, the erst- 
while tails of the coatee which 
he has been wearing of late, 
worn literally to a stump, have 
split yet again into small flutter- 
ing festoons. His head and his 
feet are bare. He seldom walks, 
his usual way of going being 
at a trot or canter, varied by 
a leaping progression. In wet 
weather he likes to leap from 
puddle to puddle. There is 
something peculiarly gratifying 
in the sound of the plop-plump 
of your naked feet in the round 
shallow pools of muddy water. 

But the supreme adventure 
of Owney’s life, so far at all 
events, is his friendship with 
the Cadet. This wonderful and 
stupendous person sprang upon 
Owney in consequence of @ 
slight mishap to a motor bicycle. 
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Forced to dismount in order to 
execute some small repair, the 
Cadet rose once more to his 
feet to find Owney gazing at 
him with an expression of en- 
tranced interest. From the 
height of six foot something the 
Cadet returned Owney’s gaze 
with goodwill. 

“Hullo,” he exclaimed ; 
‘*where do you come from ? ”’ 

Irishman-born Owney replied 
with another question. 

“Would that be aisy to ride 
now ¢”’ 

The Oadet’s eyes twinkled. 

“Try,” he replied laconically. 

Owney looked at him again, 
this time his beady black eyes 
slightly suspicious. The other 
met the suspicion with a square 
look, under which it melted 
even a8 a white mist beneath 
the morning sun. 

“You get up there,” said 
the Oadet, pointing to the 
machine; and after the frac- 
tion of a second of hesitation, 
Owney obeyed. The machine 
spun along with a great whiz- 
zing and buzzing. The owner 
of it glanced round at his 
passenger. A grin of ecstatic 
quality met his glance. He 
let a little more speed into the 
going and glanced round again ; 
it was evident this urchin liked 
it. The Cadet let her out yet 
a trifle more, and the Irish 
road began to let them know 
its quality. The straight spike 
of black hair which falls down 
over Owney’s forehead between 
his eyes was rising and falling 
to every separate bump. 

“You're a sportsman,” jerked 
the Cadet, and he slowed down 
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a bit. Owney caught his arm 
convulsively. 

“Tt isn’t stoppin’ ye’d be 
yet,”’ he gasped in imploring 
staccato. ‘For the love o’ 
God go on. 

The Cadet laughed. 

‘So you like it, old son,’’ he 
returned genially. 

“Begob ’tis grander than 
eatin’ cockles on Tinnemoran 
Strand.” 

So the friendship progresses 
mightily. 

I fear it receives support of 
nefarious description from the 
senior partner. One of Owney’s 
pet vices is cigarettes. He is 
an accomplished smoker of the 
unfinished ends which the Great 
of the world cast from them. 
Owney would see a cigarette 
end a mile away. Let him run 
ever so fast, they never escape 
him. He secrets them in some 
mysterious fastness of his per- 
son, till such time when he can 
procure, by fair means or by 
foul, a light, sometimes indeed 
a match, but more often a 
surreptitious contact with a 
sod of smouldering turf from 
some one’s fire, for matches are 
costly luxuries in these days, 
and hard to come by. The 
Cadet, reprehensible fellow, 
allows Owney to have his 
cigarette ends while still alight. 
Oh, splendid warrior and gentle- 
man ! Small wonder that 
Owney endows him with every 
God-like attribute! He con- 
stitutes himself the Oadet’s 
assistant mechanic (unpaid) in 
the repair and upkeep of that 
entrancing bundle of mechan- 
ism—the motor bicycle. 
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“If I had that,” he remarks 
one day, “‘ sure I wouldn’t call 
the King me cousin.” 

Whereat the Cadet _ laughs 
appreciatively. Owney’s eyes 
become fixed and abstracted. 

“Did ye ever see the King f ” 
he asks suddenly. 

ce Yes.’’ 

The eyes sparkle again, filled 
with quick intelligence. 

“Could ye tell me now, how 
does he keep his crown on 
when he does be_ walkin’ 
about ? ” 

The Cadet remains immov- 
ably grave. 

“Ah, that is ‘is secret, 
Owney.” 

““T’'d like for to see it,” 
Owney observes reflectively. 

** Perhaps you will some day, 
when he comes here. He’s the 
King of Ireland, sonny.” 

** Begob he’s not.”’ 

There is no mistake about 
theemphasis. The Cadet wisely 
refuses to challenge it. Indeed, 
he is possibly more interested 
in his own reflections, for he 
says after a short pause— 

“T’d like to dig into that 
hill.” 

Owney follows the direction 
of the speaker’s eyes, and then 
looks at him with great so- 


lemnity. 

“That hill! If ye touch a 
sod in that hill the fairies ‘ll 
ate ye.” 


“Fairies !’’ The Oadet’s ac- 
cents sound amused, and his 
eyes rest again upon the s8o- 
called hill, which is in point of 
fact a huge, conical, grassy 
mound known as Ballyduggan 
Fort, from the local tradition 
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that the Danish invaders in 
their retreat used it to bury 
arms. 

“Tis the fairies’ Rath, so it 
is,” Owney continues. 

“Have you ever seen the 
fairies ¢ ’ asks his friend. 

** Augh, to be sure I have.” 

The Cadet’s eyebrows go up. 

‘And what may they be 
like ?” 

The child glances about him 
quickly and cautiously. 

“Sure and aren’t they grand 
little men in green coats.” 

**Never! And where do you 
see them ? ” 

**Sure and don’t I see them 
leppin’ in and out of the 
hedges.”” Owney’s voice is 
lowered ; it sinks to a whisper 
as he adds, “‘An’ they do be 
out and around the Rath on 
bright nights. Begob they do, 
Dancin’ and leppin’ in rings, 
sky-high.” 

“é In rings q ”» 

** Aye, sure ye can see the 
fairy rings they do leave on 
the grass.” 

The Cadet nods; he has 
seen the curious markings which 
all the countryside persists in 
pronouncing fairy rings. 

Perhaps that is why when, 
one moonlight evening in mid- 
winter, Owney mysteriously 
offers to show him “‘ somethin’ ” 
at the Rath, he is rather in- 
different to the proposition. 
The child has so plainly set his 
heart upon it that the other’s 
good-nature gets the better of 
his disinclination. He proposes 
that they should both go thither 
on the motor bicycle. To his 
surprise, for once Owney de- 
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clines that hitherto unfailing 
treat. 

“*Tis creepin’ along we'd 
better be.” His eyes narrow 
oddly, “The fairies ’ud be 
terrible wicked if they cot 
a sight of us, and sure the 
noise of that ‘ud wake the 
dead ! ” 

So creep they do by devious 
ways known only to Owney, 
and by no means easy going. 
The Cadet’s feet are soaked 
before he gets there—even field- 
service boots are a disadvan- 
tage compared to bare feet on 
certain occasions. They emerge 
at last on the side of the Rath, 
at a spot which the Cadet does 
not know. The moon is at the 
full, and the grass gleams white 
and sparkling in its clear cold 
radiance. The stillness is un- 
canny. The spirit of solitude 
broods over the spot. 

“T haven’t been round this 
side before,” says the Cadet 
suddenly, and he glances about 
him, alive to the strange beauty 
of this queer hill which rises 
so starkly above the fields. 
He notes for the first time a 
small group of slender arrowy 
firs, like stone pine, standing 
clear and solitary like a sentinel 
group about twenty yards above 
where Owney has now halted. 
The latter looks up at him and 
then down at the ground. 
“Whisht!” he ejaculates 
huskily; “look at the ring 
there.” 

The Cadet laughs. The child 

catches his hand. 

“Don’t laff for yer life. 

Look, come here—look.”’ 

He goes down on his knees 
VOL. CCIX.—NO. MCOLXIV. 
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as he speaks, and begins rooting 
up the earth, from which the 


grass has curiously receded, with 
his finger-nails. The Cadet, 
puzzled, watches him. 

“Stoop.” Owney’s voice is 
quick and low. His friend 
stoops to humour him. Owney 
scrapes and burrows furiously. 
‘Have ye e’er a knife? Here, 
put it in down there.” 

Suddenly interested, he does 
not know why, the Cadet starts 
digging with his big clasp- 
knife. The latter comes against 
@ curious lump. 

“Eh,” the Cadet exclaims 


wonderingly. 
' “Go on,” repeats Owney. 
“T’ll help ye.” 

“What the devil’s in it, 
Owney ? ” 


Owney shakes his head. 

**'Ye’ll know yerself. “Twas 
the queer way they had. I 
seen them...” 

The Cadet is thoroughly 
roused. 

““Whatever it is we must 
find it out,” he mutters; 
“that’s clear.” 

They succeed in getting the 
earth, which is rather loose, 
away sufficiently to enable the 
Cadet to pursue his investiga- 
tions. Suddenly he utters a 
sharp ejaculation— 

“* Gelignite—by God ! ”’ 

He stares at Owney, whose 
eyes, shining like jet beads in 
the brilliant moonlight, devour 
him. 

“For the love o’ God,” he 
whispers, “‘ take care and don’t 
let it hurrt ye.” 

The Cadet smiles down on 
him. 

0 
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“It won’t hurt either of us 
like that, my son, and it will 
never hurt any one, please 
goodness.” 

He glances round carefully, 
noting the direction. 

“We'll fetch this out before 
the sun sets to-morrow, Ow- 
ney.” 

The child turns a little pale. 

** With the sodjers,” he whis- 
pers. 

The Cadet nods. 

“Don’t be frightened, old 
son,” he says, as he catches 
sight of the boy’s face; ‘“‘I’ll 
take care no harm comes to 
you.” 

A slow smile of indescribable 
cunning and affection creeps 
into Owney’s eyes. 

“T’ll sit on the wall beyant ”’ 
—he points towards a frag- 
ment of low loose stone wall 
running across the field at 
the base of the Rath — “‘and 
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belt ye with stones when yer 
doin’ it.” 


The newspapers duly reported 
some days later a smart cap- 
ture of gelignite and other ex- 
plosives hidden by the Sinn 
Feiners with considerable astute- 
ness in a lonely spot, unnamed 
and very vaguely indicated. 
The accounts added that while 
the troops, who were guided 
to the place by Cadets of the 
Auxiliary Force stationed in 
the neighbourhood, were en- 
gaged in removing their booty, 
they were set on by a gang 
of Irish children, who were so 
depraved as to hurl stones and 
other missiles at the sorely- 
tried forces of the Crown. The 
assemblage seemed to be under 
the command of a ragged 
urchin, who yelled at the top 


of his voice, “‘T’ hell with the 
English.”’ 
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GRIEF AND GLAMOUR OF THE BOSPHORUS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P, R, BUTLER, D.8.0O. 


It was about the end of the 
first half of November that it 
became known in Constanti- 
nople that everything was not 
well with Wrangel; and soon 
rumours of his having been 
overwhelmed in his positions 
guarding the Crimea began to 
circulate in the British messes 
on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus. 

Then things came with a 
rush. We awoke one morning 
to find a few bedraggled ships 
casting anchor just below our 
windows, in the Moda road- 
stead, and to witness a long 
procession of misery as others 
in similar plight came limping 
and staggering down the straits, 
out of the Euxine mists. 

This was the beginning of a 
time of sadness indescribable. 
Between eighty and a hundred 
ships, great and small, made 
up the total of Wrangel’s argosy 
of suffering. Upon their iron 
decks—welling up and over- 
flowing from below — were 
packed and herded more than 
a hundred thousand souls. 
Some of the ships—large-sized 
vessels of the Volunteer Fleet 
—carried between eight and 
ten thousand people apiece. The 
smallest, an open lightship, 
held over six hundred. The 
evacuation from Sevastopol had 
been quite orderly, that from 
Theodosia less so; but as 
almost everybody who wished 


to leave had been taken off, 
the overcrowding was appal- 
ling. From the very outset 
there had not been sufficient 
provisions to go round, and 
several ships had left the Crimea 
with their bunkers practically 
empty, and been picked up, 
as they drifted helplessly in 
the Black Sea, by Allied war- 
ships. 

It was a_ never-to-be-for- 
gotten sight that one looked 
out upon from Moda. The 
deck of every ship was hidden 
by the mass of humanity piled 
upon it. For the most part 
they were civilians, in the 
case of the earliest arrivals— 
old men, women, and children. 
Snatched from their homes, in 
which until quite recently they 
had lived in fancied security, 
they had had time to bring 
away with them only a bundle 
of clothing or a roll of bedding. 

Yet the condition of the 
civilian ships was not so bad 
as that of the military trans- 
ports. Farther from the shore, 
on the outer edge of this raga- 
muffin fleet, were about a 
dozen large trampish steamers. 
Rusted and unkempt, they 
had a look about them as of 
famished, mangy wolves. On 
them were the khaki-clad sol- 
diery. One says “on” advis- 
edly, for the men were heaped 
in a sort of uneasy mound 
upon the decks, up to the very 
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shrouds. You realised with a 
shock, as the morning light 
grew clearer, that what had 
appeared at first to be piled-up 
superstructure was in reality 
a solid mass of men. There 
they stood in the biting cold, 
gazing dumbly shorewards, so 
tightly wedged as to be unable 
to move. For over forty-eight 
hours they had stood thus, 
clustering like frozen swarms 
of bees. 

These were men who had 
just come from a veritable 
hell on earth—rent by high- 
explosives, gassed, machine- 


gunned—betrayed, too, by pre- 
maturely ice-bound rivers and 
the colder treason of their 
comrades. But they were sol- 
diers still Amid them, on 
the forecastle, one saw the 
field-guns they had saved from 


the clutches of the Bolsheviks, 
and each man held on grimly 
to his rifle and bandolier. The 
soldier’s heart went out to 
them. 

France, having championed 
Wrangel in his prosperity, was 
not going to let him down in 
his adversity. She undertook 
the looking-after of this home- 
less floating nation; and at 
the foremast of every ship 
the tricolour flew. But Britain 
only held aloof officially—or, 
if Britain held aloof, the British 
did not. A little headquarters 
mess at Moda, one of the messes 
of a Division that kept the line 
at Second Ypres, and for long 
months afterwards bore the 
heat and burden of the day in 
Macedonia, called a meeting of 
its members on the first night 
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of the arrival of the ships, in 
the bleak little messroom of 
what in pre-war days had been 
the “Moda Palace Hotel.” 
(Grandiloquent name, typical 
of both Turk and Greek!) The 
meeting decreed that British 
officers were not going to stand 
idly by while women and 
children—yes, and the soldiers 
of a former ally—starved and 
perished at their door. It wag 
patent, too, to everybody that 
the work of succour would 
require all the help available. 
France, for all her generous 
impulses, would find that she 
had undertaken a task tempor- 
arily beyond her local powers. 
It was decided to run a 
soup-kitchen, on the lines of 
what had been done in France 
and Belgium immediately after 
the Armistice. All available 
stoves and field-cookers were 
to be got down the next 
morning to the little pier at 
Moda, supplies were to be pro- 
cured from the R.A.8.(., friends 
in the Navy were to be asked 


to provide water transport. 


Everybody present at the meet- 
ing agreed to put up so many 
days’ pay to get the affair 
started, and before morning 
a large sum of money had been 
assured, together with prom- 
ises of help from every other 
mess within call. The devoted 
co-operation of the rank and 
file was certain. 

The help came only just in 
time. In some cases it came, 
alas! too late. Even when it 
was at its height, whole ship- 
loads of men had to go for 
days unfed. It was not pleas- 
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ant for the tired-out voluntary 
worker to lie awake at night 
and listen to the dull roar 
from that mass of congealed 
humanity, borne to the shore 
on icy wings. — 

If the British soldier were 
to take stock of what he has 
been called upon to do—what 
he has done—even since the 
Armistice, what a survey he 
could make! Before the War, 
indeed, his ordinary duties took 
him to many and varied parts 
of the globe. But of interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, of Asia Minor, 
Russia in Asia, or those Balkan 
regions to which one never 
really applies the term Europe, 
there was none. Leaving out 


of the picture his achievements 
in the War, he has penetrated 


into Russia on three sides; he 
has tried to “‘stop the rot” 
(where the rot would not be 
stopped) at Murmansk and 
Archangel, in Georgia and in 
Armenia. He has been at 
Baku, Batoum, and Tiflis; in 
Persia north and south; at 
Constantinople and Smyrna, 
Sofia and Belgrade; beyond 
Scutari to Afioom Kara-hissar, 
Konia, Eskishehr, Angora. He 
has returned to tread, in Meso- 
potamia, deserts which he had 
already watered with his blood. 
In all these places he has 
sought to keep the peace that 
his efforts had won for human- 
ity, and in his own lovable, 
inimitable, undefeated way he 
has “carried on” with im- 
perturbable aplomb, the only 
limit to his scope being that 
imposed by policy. Politicians 
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may have wavered, but the 
soldier never did. When com- 
mitments were made, he was 
the thing imperilled: when, 
having been hurriedly made, 
they were as hurriedly aban- 
doned, it was all the same to 
him, and left him smiling. 

Yes, it has all been very 
wonderful ; and perhaps it is 
well that now and then we 
should pause a little to dwell 
on what has happened. Think 
what we would have said in 
the pre-war years if we had 
been told that our military 
forces were to include an 
“Army of the Bhine” and 
an “‘ Army of the Black Sea ”’! 
Think, too, what we would 
have said of it in the spring of 
1918 ! 

Many readers of ‘ Maga’ will 
remember the great fire of 
Salonika, and how the British 
soldier rose to his full height 
on that occasion. He has been 
doing much the same sort of 
work among the Russian ships 
in Moda Bay. 

Very early on the morning 
following the meeting in the 
mess a squad of voluntary 
cooks and helpers, with lim- 
bered waggons piled with stoves, 
camp - kettles, and rations, 
might have been seen moving 
down to the little pier at Moda. 
It was raining, the kindling 
wood was wet, and the fires 
took long to start. But in a 
few hours hot steaming soup 
was ready for two thousand 
men, and a naval launch (orig- 
inally built for chasing sub- 
marines), under the charge of 
an officer who had served 
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throughout the war on a de- 
stroyer in the North Sea, was 
loading it on board to carry to 
one of the ships. 

The work. grew rapidly in 
scope, and certainly it was 
worth the doing. It was taken 
up in high quarters. Funds 
were started, and advices from 
England brought assurances of 
powerful support. But the 
first beginning was made by 
the little British mess at 
Moda. 

On those crowded iron decks 
the refugees—all sorts and con- 
ditions—were marshalled into 
queues and fed. A pitiable 
sight it was to see how Hunger 
—as great a leveller as Death 
—had brought all to the one 
state. Ladies in ermine-lined 
cloaks formed up with be- 
shawled peasant women ; grey- 
headed men took their turn 
with beardless youths. There 
was no scrambling, no im- 
patience; there were even 
cheers and laughter ; and when 
despair was visible it was that 
dumb despair that seems al- 
most to eliminate facial ex- 
pression, and that is so pecu- 
liarly Russian. 

There were many sorely 
wounded in some of the ships, 
and in many cases they had to 
remain for days untended. The 
condition of the great spectral- 
looking transports will not bear 
description. In the passenger 


steamers, however, things were 
not altogether bad. The Reschid 
Pasha (“‘ Wretched Pasha ”’ to 
the British soldier) was one of 
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those to receive hot soup and 
bread for the grown-ups, and 
tinned milk for the children, 
and she did not do so badly. 
True, the decks were crowded 
with soldiers and civilians, with 
scarcely room to move, but as 
far as possible the cabins had 
been set aside for the women 
and children. The big saloon 
presented a spectacle not easily 
to be forgotten. Groups of 
families had pegged out claims 
in every corner of it. There 
they sat or crouched, forming 
little circles, bivouacking amid 
their poor possessions, with 
very little food or drink; and 
after dusk had fallen they 
would light a candle here and 
there and talk in undertones, 
One could just make out on 
one of the walls a map of the 
island of Jamaica, and the 
ship’s notices of former days: 
“First Class Smoking Room,” 
** Lounge,” “ Bath Room,” &c., 
were all in English. She had 
not always been the Wretched 
Pasha. 

With what a will everybody 
worked to relieve the misery! 
Sometimes, as a vent to the 
feelings, summary justice would 
be meted out to rascally and 
rapacious bumboatmen—their 
boats ordered to lay-to, and 
their stocks impounded and 
passed up to the crowded 
decks above, together with the 
diamond rings, gold watches, 
sables, &c., which they had 
extorted as the price of a loaf 
of bread.1 There are always 
scoundrels seeking for an oppor- 











1 Many of the refugees were well supplied with rouble notes ; but the boatmen 
were making a favour of accepting a million paper roubles for a loaf. 
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tunity to trade upon the mis- 
eries of humanity. Probably, 
though, the “dago” of the 
Levant and its neighbouring 
latitudes just about takes the 
palm for beastliness of this 
kind; and one does not envy 
its possessors the money they 
made over the dozens of vodka 
they passed on board the trans- 
ports, and which brought de- 
lirium and death to not a few 
starving people. 

In view of the already enor- 
mously overcrowded condition 
of Constantinople, the problem 
has been, not only how to 
feed the refugees from the 
Crimea, but where to put them. 
This at the time of writing 
(early December) is in gradual 
process of solution. But at 
first all that could be done 
was to allow those individuals 
to land who had friends to 
fetch and house them. The 
writer visited on one occasion 
the quarters of a young British 
officer who, when with our 
forces in the Caucasus, had 
married a Russian lady from 
the Crimea. After days of 
search of one transport after 
another, she had found her 
father, mother, and young 
brother on board of one of the 
most crowded. They had had 
to flee from their home at a 
few hours’ notice. The father 
—a distinguished old general 
who had fought in the Japanese 
War, as well as this one—had 
little left him beyond the 
clothes he stood up in, and 
his sword. In the golden hilt 
of this was a miniature cross 
of beautiful design, a high 
award for valour. The mother 


seemed well content to be in 
possession of her son, a youth 
of seventeen from the Crimean 
Military College, who, after 
next term, was to have joined 
the army. What a beginning 
to his life ! 

But the Crimean refugees 
are not the only ones that 
have come to Constantinople 
from Russia during recent 
years, although they are the 
saddest. Others preceded 
them, and the extraordinarily 
varied (not variegated, for it 
is dreadfully drab) population 
of Galata and Pera is now 
almost preponderatingly Rus- 
sian. It shocks one to see 
how, side by side with the 
most abject want, there exists 
the most boundless extrava- 
gance. But it doesn’t appear to 
shock the Russians themselves 
—the rich or the poor. “Let 
us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die,” is a 
motto which seems peculiarly 
to suit the Russian tempera- 
ment; and never more 80 
than now. 

Those who have no money 
drift aimlessly about the streets. 
God knows what they eat or 
where they sleep! Those who 
have money spend it lavishly 
and assiduously on themselves 
and on theirwomen. The scare- 
crow thousands in the streets 
move past the gaudy restau- 
rants without even staring in. 

To dine at the “ Moscow 
Circle ”’—the most expensive 
restaurant in Constantinople 
—perhaps the most expensive 
anywhere —is an experience 
that gives one indeed to think. 
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For the most part it is patron- 
ised by Russians, although at 
one or two tables you may 
see British officers who are 
in town for a night or two on 
leave ; and at others Jews and 
a few Greek or Armenian war 
profiteers, with their pinchbeck, 
bedizened women-folk. It is a 
large long room, with a multi- 
tude of little tables, and a 
raised gallery runs round the 
walls, containing other tables. 
At one end is a platform 
whereon an orchestra is play- 
ing dance music, and at the 
other a huge sort of bar 
covered with every imaginable 
kind of hors dceuvres. The 
correct thing is for the guests 
to go up to this bar before 
taking their places at table 
and choose their own caviare, 
&c., just as one sees people 
choosing their cakes in a fash- 
ionable tea-shop. Time con- 
veys nothing to a Russian, 
and people drop in to dinner 
at all hours between seven and 
eleven. Much vodka is con- 
sumed, and wine of all kinds. 
Professional dancers appear at 
intervals and perform wild and 
not always very pleasant 
dances. Many of the wait- 
resses belong to aristocratic 
Russian families, and have 
taken up this work to keep 
themselves from starving. It 
is no uncommon thing to see a 
party of guests get up from 
their table and kiss the hand 
of the waitress who comes to 
take their order. There is 
much noise, much smoking, 
heavy feeding and drinking ; 
but no real gaiety or amuse- 
ment. How could there be ? 
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At the Russian Symphony 
Concerts, which take place once 
a week in the Nouveau Théatre, 
one sees the comparatively 
well-to-do refugee from another 
angle. He has a passion for 
good music, preferably those 
compositions that seem to move 
—with interludes of laughter 
—to a sad, inexorable end, 
He does not sit through an 
orchestral performance with the 
rigid recollection of the Teuton, 
nor is he perhaps as critical ; 
but his attention is none the 
less real and rapt. The crowded 
house at the Nouveau Thééire 
will sit spellbound through the 
“‘Symphonie Pathétique” of 
Tchaikowsky, and follow it 
with absolute understanding. 

But, here again, time is no 
object to the Russian. The 
performance may start any- 
thing from half an hour to an 
hour late, and during the pro- 
tracted intervals extremely 
grimy workmen wander about 
the stage, smoking pipes and 
with their hats on, to shift the 
piano or perform some other 
task. Pipes and hats are 
meant to be regarded, and are 
accepted, as signs of the altered 
times. 


To the writer Constantinople 
has appeared pre-eminently as 
the City of Mirage; and the 
Turk’s mentality and outlook 
upon life seem warped and 
blurred, as though the actual 
mirages to which all the Con- 
stantinople distances are sub- 
ject had penetrated to his 
brain. He does not now believe 
that all his mirages are life, 
but he is not far from holding 
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all life to be mirage. Certainly 
there is nothing whatever in 
the modern life of Constanti- 
nople to be compared with the 
evidences of its past. Every- 
thing that is modern about it 
is in direct and discordant 
contrast with everything that 
is ancient ; and when one asks 
oneself which it is that really 
counts for most—the modern, 
with its sorry life, or the 
ancient, gloriously dead—one 
can see no superiority in the 
live ass over the dead lion. 

The mirage and glamour of 
the Bosphorus are eternally 
the most real attributes of 
Constantinople. Looking back 
across it from Moda or Haidar 
Pasha on a sunny day, it is 
not vulgar Pera: that holds 
your gaze, but Stamboul— 
throned in splendid isolation, 
tranquil, incomparable, serene. 
Great groups of mosques stand 
quietly against the sky, their 
swelling domes picketed around 
with shaft-like minarets—the 
mosque of Sultan Ahmed, away 
to the left, the most poignantly 
beautiful of all; that of Sulei- 
man the Magnificent, towering 
in the background; and San 
Sofia, that has about it ever an 
air of detachment, of waiting, 
waiting. ... 

To look out of an evening, 
during the afterglow, from the 
back windows of the British 
Embassy at Pera, or from the 
street that winds below them, 
away from the noise and gar- 
ishness of the so-called Grand’ 
Rue—to look across at Stam- 
boul sinking into night—is to 
witness the mystical embodi- 
ment of all the poetry and 
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magic of the East. Overhead 
the stars are already out; 
but behind the long black 
silhouette of Stamboul the sky 
is brushed with crimson fire. 
Right at your feet the Golden 
Horn has disappeared in dark- 
ness, and darkness is creeping 
up and up to fill the spaces 
between the mosques. In five 
short minutes the mosques 
themselves have gone, and the 
day is done. 

It is impossible when you 
stand inside the great church 
of San Sofia to reconcile your- 
self to its alienation from the 
Christian faith. The perpetua- 
tion of that spoilation is at 
once ominous and annoying. 
Islam has done nothing for 
this inspiration of all its mos- 
ques except to smear its walls 
with uncouth symbols, obstruct 
its vistas with hideous chan- 
deliers, and attempt to dis- 
tort the exquisite proportions 
of its interior by setting every- 
thing awry. 

Yet nothing can detract from 
the vastness, space, and dignity 
of this marvel of Christendom. 
To understand a little of its 
soul one should move away 
into some dark recess on the 
northern side, and watch the 


light filtering through the tops 


of the southern arches, as 
though in some great sub- 
terranean cavern portions of 
the rocky vault had been hewed 
and hewed till they began to 
let in the light of day. There 
is only one more perfect build- 
ing in the world than San 
Sofia, and that is the Taj 
Mahal. But how can one 
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compare a masterpiece that 
has been raised from earth 
with a miracle dropped down 
from heaven ? 


The Bosphorus is the life- 
blood of Constantinople —a 
thing of constant change and 
never-ending activity—windy 
and swift of current—sweeping 
into view through the narrows 
at Rumeli Hissar—forcing Asia 
and Europe apart, yet suffering 
them to communicate at ten 
thousand points by means of 
the ceaseless traffic. Scutari, 
on the Asiatic shore, and its 
numerous dependencies of 


towns and villages, are ren- 
dered one with Constantinople 
and Stamboul by day. Only 
at night, when traffic ceases 
between the continents, does 
the Bosphorus exercise its full 


powers of sundering the two 
continents. 

Until the sad fleet came 
struggling through the straits 
the other day, traffic with the 
Black Sea ports had almost 
ceased. Gone the prosperity 
of pre-war commerce, gone 
the laden grain-ships from Rus- 
sia, gone everything that meant 
life and progress. All that 
you see now is a few sailing- 
ships plying to and from the 
Roumanian and _ Bulgarian 
coasts—caiques of great beauty 
that come stealing round the 
Bosphorus bends, their large 
sails bellying to the breeze 
and their painted hulls a- 
shimmer with the sea. Rough 
resinous wines, charcoal, olives, 
maize—theirs is the narrow 
rudimentary trade that is too 
humble for world-events to 
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kill, Great numbers of fishing- 
boats are constantly in mid- 
stream, keeping their station 
against the current by dint of 
much effort, and coming in, 
threading their way between 
the big anchored battleships, 
to spill their glittering catches 
out upon the quays. The 
Bosphorus fishes are the sweet- 
est in the world. 

There are curious birds that 
haunt the straits, flying in 
great flocks up and down for 
days at a time, travelling at 
high speed and seeming never 
to stop. The Turks call them 
yal kovak (‘‘ hunting the air ”’), 
but to many they are known 
as the ‘“‘Lost Souls of the 
Bosphorus.” They keep very 
close to the water, those coming 
down the straits invariably 
passing—if two flocks meet— 
above those going up. Nobody 
knows on what they feed. 
They are shaped not unlike 
gigantic swifts. Periodically 
they disappear, mostly when 
the straits are calm and of 
that wonderful cobalt colour 
known as “ Bosphorus blue.” 
A local legend has it that they 
are the souls of erring wives 
of the Seraglio. But if human 
beings can change into animals, 
why not animals into other 
animals, and these mystery- 
birds that hunt the Bosphorus 
in packs be the spirits of those 
unnumbered dogs of Constanti- 
nople that the Turks once cast 
upon the Marmara rock of 
Oxia to starve ? 

The Black Sea exit of the 
Bosphorus is at this season 
of the year too often veiled 
in mist and rain. It is as 
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though the welter of horror 
and unhappiness that to-day 
is Russia were sending out 
reeking smoke. One has an 
uneasy feeling that behind 
that curtain the forces of male- 
volence and disruption are per- 
fecting their menace to the 
world. But as one drops down 
the straits with the swift cur- 
rent, every hundred yards seems 
to bring one closer to the calm 
and sunshine of the “Isles of 
Greece.”” Stamboul on the one 
‘ side, Scutari on the other, 
appear to vie with one another 
for serenity and peace. The 
Golden Horn, with its myriad 
slanting masts, penetrates deep 
into the city and behind it, 
to where it terminates in the 
beautifully - named Sweet- 
Waters-of- Europe springs. 


You round Seraglio Point,where 


the current swirls and eddies, 
and all at once the mirage- 
haunted Marmara lies before 
you, set with its shadowy 
islands. 

The Marmara is the sea 
which of all others the gem 
called aquamarine recalls. The 
line of its shores is nearly 
always vague and indistinct, 
and its waters are of a pale 
distilled blue that has more in 
it of air than sea. Its islets 
are undercut by refraction to 
such an extent that they some- 
times appear to be trembling 
upon pivots. Even the large 
Princes’ Islands—Proti, Anti- 
gone, Halki, and Prinkipo— 
are affected by mirage on 
apparently quite clear days. 
The distant Marmara Island 
itself can often be discerned 
from Moda, floating above the 
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horizon. On one occasion the 
red ball of the sun, as it set 
from a cloudless sky, presented 
a double image, quite clear of 
the water’s margin. 

Most soldiers will agree that 
the best way to see a country 
is from the back of a good 
horse; and to the writer long 
rides in various out-of-the-way 
portions of the globe have been 
among the chiefest joys of life. 
It is not a question of military 
reconnaissance at all—although 
mnilitary reconnaissance may be 
combined with it—but of get- 
ting on terms with the “ spirit 
of place” that is in every 
country, and taking it as you 
find it. One should—if one 
can—resist the temptation to 
compare, to see one country 
in terms of another; for that 
way lies unhappiness and 
regrets. 

To anybody riding out for 
the first time into the hills 
and valleys of that part of 
Anatolia that lies within some 
eighty miles of the Bosphorus, 
the country appears at first 
sight monotonous and rid. 
Where crops are being sown, 
little else but stones seem to 
have any chance of showing. 
Bare hills and treacherous nul- 
lahs, and all the dreariness of 
a sparsely-cultivated land that 
has ‘“‘gone back,” appear to 
form the sum-total of what 
there is to see. But soon one 
finds—as one does in almost 
every country that is not 
“black ’—that this strip of 
Anatolia possesses a most real 
charm of its own. It is rich 
in a careless, improvident, un- 
scientific way. Its cultivation, 
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even at its height, has always 
been the reverse of “‘inten- 
sive.” But there is so much 
of it, spread out over so 
inordinate an area, that with 
a little more increase in output 
it could feed half Europe. 
There is charm and distinction 
in its cleanness, its far-wander- 
ing flocks, its wild flowers, its 
birds, the outline of its hills 
against sunny windy skies, its 
ramshackle villages—inhabited 
one day, deserted the next— 
its rare fortress-like farmsteads, 
with their clumps of planes 
and poplars, its vistas of snows 
and seas. 

What it wants is peace. 
You mary follow with your 
eye the line of the Anatolian 
Railway as it threads its way 
across one plain after another 
in this, the initial stage of its 
great journey towards Baghdad, 
and note with what forethought 
its wayside stations have been 
placed to collect the country’s 
grain. Alas! at every station 
tons upon tons of grain have 
gone to waste. The Baghdad 
scheme was a grandiose con- 
ception, which had necessarily 
to fail when Germany went 
down, and its failure involved, 
among so many other things, 
the loss to Europe of the 
harvests of Anatolia. Some 
day, if all goes well—and it is 
a big “if ”’—that loss will be 
made good a hundred-fold. 

But thoughts like these do 
not play much part in the 
perfect ride. Not they, but 
the faculty of arriving at a 
true understanding with Nature, 
gives the soul peace. 

I shall not forget the ride 


which we took, one sunny 
autumn day, out from the 
mere prettiness of Moda to 
the wildness of the hills that 
rise behind Scutari. Topping 
at last a summit from whence 
an uninterrupted view could 
be obtained of the Bosphorus 
upon the one side and of the 
Marmara and the country be- 
yond Brusa on the other, 
we looked across the Gulf of 
Ismid, to where, many miles 
away, the Asiatic Mount Olym- 
pus reared its head. ... Im- 
mensity of space, immensity 
of height—snows tinged to pink 
by the declining sun. Hima- 
layas or Alps, Atlas or Andes, 
these urge us to no comparisons, 
to no regrets. They reign 
apart: their shining altars are 
raised for the same rites to the 
same God: they are in a 
brotherhood of their own. 

But the spirit of place ruled 
strong when we dropped, at 
sunset, down stony slopes to 
the water’s edge. We turned 
our horses homewards, with 
the dark blue of the Bosphorus 
changing to black upon our 
right; while high above us 
on the left the myriad windows 
of Scutari—the ancient Chry- 
sopolis, or “‘ City of Gold ”— 
flung back the sunset in a 
sheet of flame. 

Lights began to glimmer 
amid the darkness upon both 
sides of the straits and on the 
shipping lying at anchor in 
the offing—many on some ships, 
few on others: a light only 
here and there, distributed 
meagrely, among the hapless 
fleet in Moda Bay that held 
the dead hopes of Russia. 
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ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE. 


BY MERVYN LAMB, 


CHAPTER X.—A CHECK. 


THE autumn rains had begun 
to fall in drenching torrents, 
turning the fields into sticky 
mud through which the young 
corn was already g to 
sprout. Up in the battle line 
the grim struggle still went on 
in conditions of ever-increasing 
difficulty. The insatiable mud 
swallowed up millions of rounds 
of ammunition, whilst countless 
bully-beef tins, hand-grenades, 
and stores of every description 
sank into the morass without 
affecting its appetite, whetted 
incessantly by the opposing 
artillery. 

The struggling pack-animals, 
which fought their way for- 
ward night after night over 
the shell-torn ground, were 
bogged in ever-increasing num- 
bers, and the heavily-laden 
infantry, winding their way 
up the flooded communication 
trenches, began to arrive at 
their destination only to find 
that some of their number 
had disappeared spurlos into 
the slough of despond. Every 
vestige of green had long since 
disappeared, and only a few 
giant tree-stumps broke the 
monotony, whilst the shattered 
landscape presented an appear- 
ance which was aptly de- 
scribed by the British soldier 
—for those who can fill in 
the appropriate adjective—as 
* miles and miles of —— all.” 


Adrienne’s reports, which at 
first had come regularly, had 
ceased to arrive, and the 
gravest fears were entertained 
at Headquarters as to her fate ; 
but in accordance with arrange- 
ments made with her by Jean, 
pigeons were to be dropped on 
one of three nights when the 
moon was full. It was a forlorn 
hope, for the season was far 
advanced, and, indeed, on the 
first two nights, rain and clouds 
rendered any flying out of the 
question. 

The third and last night 
was little better, and the 
Squadron Commander was very 
averse from making’ the 
attempt. 

Archer’s anxiety, however, 
was at least equal to Jean’s, 
for he felt that no risk would 
be too great to let Adrienne 
know that they had reached 
home, and that she was not 
deserted. 

Eventually the Squadron 
Commander yielded to their 
urgent entreaties, and the flight 
was made, only to prove that 
that officer’s judgment had 
been correct; for after being 
in the air some three hours 
and completely losing their 
way, they were fortunate to 
land at an aerodrome a long 
way from their starting-point. 
Of Adrienne’s signal they had 
seen no sign, even if, as was 
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doubtful, they ever reached 
the rendezvous, and they could 
only hope that news of the 
passing of an aeroplane might 
somehow reach her, and hearten 
her in her dangerous task. 

For the moment there was 
nothing more which could be 
done, for the state of the 
ground rendered any attempt 
at landing away from an aero- 
drome a risky business by 
day and sheer madness by 
night. Later, when the ground 
froze, conditions might be more 
favourable, and. in the mean- 
time experiments were to be 
carried out with other methods 
of communication, some of 
which will appear later. 

Archer had no place in these 
schemes, and as it was con- 
sidered that he needed a rest 
after his trying experiences, he 
was placed on duty as one of 
the “ ferry-pilots,’”’ whose busi- 
ness it was to bring across from 
England to France the new 
machines, which were required 
daily in large numbers to re- 
place the terrible wastage on 
the battle front. It was thank- 
less work, not free from danger, 
and entailing much standing 
about at Lymphe waiting for 
passably favourable conditions 
in which to cross the Channel, 
followed, when successful, by 
a dash for Boulogne and an 
uncomfortable journey back 
on the crowded steamer to 
Folkestone, 
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The only tinge of real ex- 
citement at Lymphe was pro- 
vided all too rarely by rumours 
of a Zeppelin in the neighbour- 
hood, when there was a general 
scramble for the available 
machines, in the hope of being 
the first to have a chance of 
“downing ” it. But even this 
palled when it was seen that 
the news was invariably false, 
and that no “Zep.” had any 
intention of coming near this 
hornets’ nest. 

To the other boys in the 
mess, who regarded him with 
respect as a pilot who had 
** made good,” Archer appeared 
to be his old cheery self, though 
certainly he did not join in the 
occasional jaunts to town,where 
any superfluous cash was effec- 
tively disposed of, in the mini- 
mum of time, to the complete 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

He thought a good deal 
about Adrienne during this 
period, but saw nothing of 
Jean nor of any one who 
would be likely to give him 
any news of her, and he did 
not venture to make any in- 
quiries on such a_ delicate 
subject. 

Yet he had a feeling that 
the time would come when his 
services would again be re- 
quired ; and though he longed 
to be back at the front, he 
carried on conscientiously and 
without complaint, determined 
to be ready for “the day ”’! 
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CHAPTER XI.—ADRIENNE CARRIES ON. 


Adrienne spent the days after 
the burning of Jean’s house 
and the escape of Jean and 
Archer in a state of extreme 
nervous tension. To her in- 
tense relief, Jean’s hope, that 
the double walls would collapse 
on to the dead Boche, had 
been almost miraculously ful- 
filled ; and though to her, as 
she passed down the road, the 
secret seemed painfully obvious, 
the Germans did not appear to 
notice that there was anything 
special about the appearance 
of the ruins. 

There was, of course, a great 
deal of discussion amongst them 
as to the cause of the fire, 
coming as it did so soon after 
that of the garage; but when 
Adrienne casually suggested to 
the Feldwebel, that perhaps a 
deserter had done it to cover 
up his tracks, that worthy, 
to her joy, remarked that he 
thought it was very probable, 
for his clerk had been missed 
just before the fire started, 
and as he lived near Malmedy, 
he probably had French con- 
nections; besides, he hated 
the Town Major, who bullied 
all his staff. 

Whether this idea was gener- 
ally credited or not, it did not 
prevent the Germans from per- 
secuting the unfortunate in- 
habitants to the full limit of 
the official regulations, which 
afforded considerable scope to 
such an enthusiast as the Town 
Major. He had lost most of 
his possessions in the fire, and 


was particularly offensive, tak- 
ing a savage delight in carrying 
out “ perquisitions ” after the 
villagers had gone to sleep, 
pulling them out of bed, and 
making them stand out in the 
cold whilst their cottages were 
turned upside down. This hap- 
pened twice to Adrienne; and 
as the Town Major was evi- 
dently struck by her attractive 
appearance en déshabillé, it 
would probably have happened 
again, had not Major von 
Brittstein been disturbed on 
the second occasion, and given 
the Town Major to understand 
in no indefinite terms that, 
whatever he did in other houses, 
he must in future leave his 
billet alone. 

He concluded a fine perora- 
tion by asking the Town Major 
what the German Army was 
coming to, when a verdammter 
schweinhund of a reserve officer 
had the impertinence to wake 
up a regular officer of the 
General Staff ! 

As she listened, Adrienne 
felt that she almost liked the 
arrogant Prussian, for now she 
knew that she could be away 
from the house at night, with- 
out any fear of her absence 
being discovered ; and she pro- 
ceeded to take full advantage of 
the fact. 

At regular intervals during 
the following fortnight she met 
her confederates in the wood, 
and two sets of reports were 
despatched and duly reached 
“le Commandant” at Head- 
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quarters some five days later, 
by a channel too intricate to 
be described in detail. 

Then there came a night 
when Adrienne waited in the 
wood in vain, for no one arrived. 

She returned home in great 
despondency, only relieved by 
the thought that apparently 
for the moment there was 
nothing of special importance 
to report, for the long marching 
columns had ceased to pass, 
and calm had again descended 
on the little village. True, the 
villagers were still ordered to 
put water out at night, and all 
blinds had to be down after 
7 P.M., but she had managed 
to elicit from the Feldwebel 
that, in his opinion, this was 
merely camouflage, and that 
the movement was certainly 
over for the time being. 

Still, she had the wit to 
know that negative information 
might be quite as valuable as 
positive information, and be- 
sides, she was helpless should 
she get any valuable news, for 
her chain of communication to 
the Franco-Belgian frontier was 
broken, and she could see no 
possible means of re-establish- 
ing it. There was the off-chance 
of getting some pigeons by air, 
but that could not happen for 
many days to come. 

There was also the haunting 
fear that at least some of her 
confederates had been arrested, 
and that under the German 
system of “peaceful persua- 
sion,” which had broken the 
resolution of so many other 
patriots, they, too, might dis- 
close information which would 
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leave blanks for ever in many 
of the smugglers’ families. 

For her own safety she did 
not greatly trouble, since she 
had long since faced and ac- 
cepted the fact that the work 
on which she was employed 
could have only one end. Her 
duty to her country, however, 
demanded that the end should 
be postponed as long as pos- 
sible. 

Her distress was increased 
by the news which the Feld- 
webel imparted the following 
day. Apparently the German 
reinforcements were already 
melting away in the fiery fur- 
nace, without having appre- 
ciably restored the situation, 
and the inhabitants of villages 
farther west were actually 
being removed into the in- 
terior. Thus the pitiful scenes, 
which wrung the hearts of the 
“Old Contemptibles ” during 
the great retreat from Mons, 
were again enacted, as the 
miserable villagers trudged 
along the churned-up roads, 
or across the muddy fields, 
endeavouring to save a moiety 
of their household goods in 
every kind of ramshackle 
conveyance, including wheel- 
barrows and perambulators. In 
some respects the droves were 
even more pathetic than in 
1914, since only the very old 
or the very young were in- 
cluded in the mournful pro- 
cessions, whilst all the able- 
bodied of both sexes were 
retained for forced labour. 

Nor was this the only sign 
which foreshadowed an im- 
pending change, for roads and 
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bridges were being mined, 
and, not many miles to the 
west of the village, fresh lines 
of entrenchments were  be- 
ing constructed with feverish 
energy. 

All this pointed to the pos- 
sibility of a German with- 
drawal in the not far distant 
future, and Adrienne felt that 
the information was of vital 
importance to her friends on 
the other side. 

She had yet another shock 
when she heard that Major 
von Brittstein would be leaving 
the following day for Brussels, 
and with him her sole pro- 
tection against the advances 
of the Town Major, whose in- 
tentions had become increas- 
ingly clear, and whose pro- 
spective visits, if they had no 
worse consequences, would pre- 
vent her leaving the house at 
night. 

She pondered long and anx- 
iously as to how she could get 
the great news through to 
Maubeuge, whence the chain 
might still be intact. It was 
quite hopeless for her to beg 
of the Town Major a pass for 
herself, since the last thing 
which would commend itself 
to that official would be to 
assist her to escape from his 
clutches. Now that her con- 
federates had vanished, she 
knew of no one amongst her 
acquaintances who would make 
the journey, and the post was, 
of course, out of the question, 
since letters seldom reached 
their destination, and besides, 
were thoroughly censored and 
invariably delayed during 
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operations. Finally, she came 
to a decision, and character- 
istically it was a bold one. 

To the Feldwebel she went 
in great distress. She had 
received very bad news of 
some one at Maubeuge who 
was more than a friend; he 
had been ill for a long time and 
she could get no word to him. 
If only he could know that she 
was safe and well, it might 
make just all the difference ; 
better still, if she could only 
see him! Alas! but that was 
impossible—unless she could 
get there in a German car. 
Did they ever give a lift to a 
French girl? did he think 
that Major von Brittstein could 
help her ? 

The Feldwebel was quite 
emphatic that nothing — at 
least, nothing which she would 
be likely to offer—would induce 
a Staff Officer to take her in 
his car on any consideration, 
and this was precisely the 
point which Adrienne wished 
to discover, for she had no 
intention of trusting herself 
to the tender mercies of this 
particular officer, which would 


‘probably have led her in quite 


a different direction to what 
she had in mind. 

When the Feldwebel had 
gone, Adrienne wrote a pas- 
sionate letter to her beloved 
Paul, begging him to let her 
know how he was, indicating 
certain remedies, but, above 
all, that he should keep warm 
now that the autumn rains had 
set in: the sort of foolish 
letter, in fact, which love-lorn 
girls are in the habit of writing 
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to the unworthy object of their 
affections. 

Then with milk she wrote 
her news very carefully be- 
tween the lines. It was a 
dangerous medium, for it would 
react to the most elementary 
tests of the German censorship, 
but she had no other; and 
besides, she had never before 
sent any communications in 
invisible ink, and it had to 
be something which would show 
up when heated, or the recipient 
would be none the wiser. 

Then she put on her most 
becoming frock, and knocked 
at Von Brittstein’s door. 

In reply to a gruff herein, 
she entered to find that gentle- 
man engaged in packing up 
his papers. He was evidently 
astonished and somewhat taken 
aback at the unusual intrusion, 
for Adrienne had always studi- 
ously avoided him ; but it was 
not easy to be rude to such a 
pretty picture, and with un- 
usual courtesy he asked her 
what she wanted. 

She told her pitiful story 
about the young man at Mau- 
beuge, who was more than a 
brother, and then seizing his 
hand begged him to take her 
in his car. Von Brittstein 
had some of the instincts of a 
gentleman, and though he 
brusquely refused to even con- 
sider such a thing, he became 
more and more embarrassed 
as she still persisted in her 
appeal, finally bursting into 
tears. Ultimately he reluc- 
tantly yielded to the extent of 
saying that he would deliver 
a letter for her, provided that 
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it was open, and that he wag 
satisfied it contained nothing 
contrary to the censorship rules, 
He would be leaving the next 
morning early, and she must 
give it to him that night. 

Having obtained this con- 
cession, Adrienne proceeded 
to explain the exact location 
of the young man’s house, 
but in so involved 4 
manner that the Major could 
not make head or tail of her 
directions, so she then said 
that if he would just give it, 
as he passed, to the man at the 
level-crossing near the sally- 
port at the entrance to the 
town, the latter would deliver 
it. To this the Major thank- 
fully agreed, as being a simple 
way out of the difficulty, and 
to put an end to an interview 
which, if prolonged, might lead 
him into further breaches of 
his own regulations. 

In fact, both parties to the 
deal were almost equally 
pleased when it was concluded, 
for the young man and the 
address existed only in Ad- 
rienne’s — fertile imagination, 
whilst the man at the level- 
crossing was probably the near- 
est surviving link in the broken 
chain. 

We have said that the Major 
had some of the instincts of 
a gentleman, and we must add 
that he was not the finished 
article, for he exacted a tribute 
from the pretty French girl 
when she gave him the letter. 
Still she felt as she scrubbed 
her face afterwards that, even 
so, she had had considerably 
the better of the bargain, for 
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she knew that she could trust 
his word of honour that he 
would carry out his share of 
the bargain. 

Thus it was that an officer 
of the German General Staff 
carried to the British Intelli- 
gence Service the first indica- 
tions of the great withdrawal 
which took place that winter, 
and, moreover, got the message 
through twenty-four hours 
quicker than would have been 
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possible by any other means. 
By mere intuition Adrienne 
had unwittingly proved a truth, 
which is well known to more 
experienced people, that the 
higher the official, the greater 
is usually his disregard for 
the elementary rules of secrecy 
and security, particularly where 
the fair sex is concerned ; other- 
wise the political tea-party 
would be but a comparatively 
dull affair. 


CHAPTER XII.—BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


After Von Brittstein’s de- 
parture the Town Major did 
not allow the grass to grow 
under his feet, for the Feldwebel 
announced the following morn- 
ing that “Don Juan” in- 
tended to install himself in 
Adrienne’s house forthwith. 
Worse still, the Feldwebel was 
to remove himself elsewhere, 
and the good-hearted man was 
deeply distressed, more on Ad- 
rienne’s account than on his 
own, for he had no doubt as 
to the object of the manwuvre, 
but was powerless to intervene. 
He could only advise Adrienne 
to keep her door locked when- 
ever “ Grandmére ” was absent, 
and, of course, to avoid the 
Town Major as much as 
possible. 

But if the person to be 
avoided lives in the same small 
house, such advice is easier 
given than followed, particu- 
larly when one party is obsti- 
nately intent on the exactly 
opposite course, a8 was per- 
fectly obvious from the mo- 


ment the Town Major entered 
the house and encountered her 
in the passage. 

“‘Ho, ho! my pretty one,” 
said he, attempting to chuck 
her under the chin; ‘‘ where 
has the beauty of the village 
been lately? Mademoiselle is 
not accustomed to receiving 
attentions from a Prussian offi- 
cer, but she will soon find how 
far preferable they are to the 
clumsy compliments of the 
rustic villagers. Mademoiselle’s 
education will now proceed 
rapidly, and when she accus- 
toms herself to the honour, we 
shall be great friends, eh ? ” 
And he leered at her like the 
disgusting brute he was. 

Adrienne lowered her blazing 
ey*s and retired hastily, mur- 
muring that “‘ Grandmére ”’ was 
not well, and that she was 
much occupied in looking after 
her, but she hoped that ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur le Major” would be 
comfortable. 

He laughed coarsely, and 
with the heavy courtesy of 








the German lady-killer, assured 
the Gnddiges Fréulein that, 
with her assistance, he had 
every intention of being 80; 
and as she shut the door she 
could hear him still laughing 
loudly at his own pretty wit. 

That night she lay awake, 
anxiously thinking how she 
could escape from this new 
danger, until stentorian snores 
reassured her that, for the 
moment, there was no cause 
for fear, and exhausted, she 
too dropped off into a troubled 
sleep. 

The ensuing days were for 
her a perfect nightmare, and 
eventually, as no rebuff ap- 
peared to penetrate the Prus- 
sian’s pachydermatous _ self- 
assurance, she was compelled 
to take refuge in her old com- 
plaint, acute earache. 

Constant anxiety had long 
since stolen the roses from her 
cheeks, and with draggled hair 
and heavily-bandaged face, she 
flattered herself that she pre- 
sented a sufficiently unattrac- 
tive appearance to cool the 
enthusiasm of even the most 
ardent admirer. 

And for a time this worked, 
and she rejoiced because the 
full moon was approaching, 
when she must go out to signal 
to the aeroplane, which was to 
bring the pigeons. What she 
would do with them if she got 
them she had no very clear 
idea, but she thought how 
alarmed and disappointed 
*‘Monsieur Archaire”’ would 
be should there be no one at 
the rendezvous ; and her loyal 
heart determined her to take 
a risk which sound judgment 
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should have rejected. Youth 
is youth, and eighty miles 
away Archer, as we know, was 
urging to be allowed to make 
the flight for precisely similar 
reasons ; all of which only shows 
how dangerous a thing it is to . 
allow sentiment to enter into 
the stern business of war. 

On the first of the appointed 
days she laid her plans care- 
fully, and retired to bed in 
the morning on the pretence 
of her ear being worse, for the 
Town Major was showing alarm- 
ing symptoms of a renewed 
intention to press his suit. 

Then, as she had a long way 
to go, she watched her oppor- 
tunity to slip out of the back 
window as soon as it was dark, 
and succeeded in reaching the 
woods unobserved, whence she 
made her way at best speed 
for the rendezvous, some six 
miles away. The night, which 
had never been very promising, 
gradually changed for the worse, 
heavy clouds coming down low 
and rain beginning to fall. 
She knew very little about 
aviation, but in her heart of 
hearts she must have guessed 
that there was little chance; 
still, with supreme confidence 
in the prowess of ‘* Monsieur 
Archaire,”’ she went on, hoping 


against hope. 
Having reached the ap- 
pointed place, she carefully 


arranged the bundle of kin- 
dling wood which she had 
brought, and over it placed 
the driest sticks she could find, 
until she had prepared quite 
a respectable-sized pile. The 
arrangement made with Jean 
before his departure was that 
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she was to light up only when 
she heard the aeroplane; but 
as time passed, no sound was 
heard, and the weather got 
thicker, in desperation she at 
last lit her bonfire, in the 
vague hope that it might per- 
haps help to guide the machine 
to where she was watching and 
waiting. 

Archer, a8 we know, had 
never started, and at last the 
poor girl was forced to abandon 
hope and to set out reluctantly 
on her long tramp for home, 
in order to get in before her 
absence was discovered in the 
morning. 

Worn out in body and soul, 
she at last reached the house, 
to find “‘Grandmére”’ in the 
depths of despair. 

It appeared that about 
10 p.M. the Town Major had 
knocked at the locked door of 
their room, as indeed he had 
done on previous occasions ; 
but this time he had appar- 
ently been drinking, and de- 
clined to accept ‘‘ Grandmére’s”’ 
refusal to admit him, threat- 
ening to break it down unless 
he was allowed to see Adrienne 
atonce. To all “‘ Grandmére’s ”’ 
entreaties he had proved ob- 
durate, and eventually carried 
out his threat with much vio- 
lence and bad language. 

The old lady graphically de- 
scribed his astonishment and 
rage at discovering that Ad- 
rienne was not there, and the 
terrible things he promised to 
do, unless she at once told 
him where the girl was, which 
latter she professed to being 
unable. to do, saying that 
probahly Adrienne had been 
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out after curfew and had had 
to stay the night with a rela- 
tion. She very much doubted, 
however, whether he altogether 
believed this, and evidently he 
was mad with jealous suspicion. 

Eventually he had gone back 
to his room, promising that there 
would be further unpleasant 
developments in the morning 
when Adrienne returned. 

Whilst this story was being 
told, the disciple of Bacchus 
was still snoring audibly, so 
“‘Grandmére ” was despatched 
to a neighbour, to tell her 
to swear that Adrienne had 
spent the night at her house, 
which the good woman prom- 
ised to do, thereby somewhat 
relieving Adrienne’s more im- 
mediate anxiety. There was 
nothing else to be done but to 
wait for the coming storm, 
which duly broke in the course 
of the morning. 

The Town Major, secure in 
the possession of all the trump 
cards, made no secret of the 
fact that he was now entire 
master of the situation so far 
as Adrienne was concerned. 

Certainly for a few moments 
he lost some of his assurance, 
when she offered to prove con- 
clusively that she had slept 
at a neighbour’s house; but 
this did not explain her sudden 
recovery, nor in any way ex- 
cuse a breach of the regulation 
which compelled every villager 
to be in his or her own house 
after curfew. 

Punishment for the offence 
rested entirely in his hands; 
and, as a matter of fact—so he 
informed them—he had just 
received orders to collect a 
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permanent working-party from 
the able-bodied villagers, which 
was to be sent some fifty miles 
away to work on fortifications. 
Mademoiselle was eminently 
able-bodied—and he looked her 
up and down as a prospective 
buyer does a horse,—she would 
make a fine pioneer, and it 
would certainly be his painful 
duty to include her in the party, 
unless——, and his look left 
no doubt as to the alternative. 

The party would leave that 
evening, and she must decide 
by 4 p.m. whether she would 
abandon ‘“Grandmére” or 
stay on his conditions. 
Adrienne was too proud to 
make any appeal, even had 
she thought that there was 
the slightest chance of success, 
and misinterpreting her silence, 
he left what he imagined were 
two thoroughly cowed and terri- 
fied women, and evidently quite 
confident that the girl could 
never bring herself to abandon 
the poor old woman. 

In forming this opinion he 
displayed the usual German 
inability to appreciate the psy- 
chology of other races, for 
even had Adrienne been willing 
to make the sacrifice, the proud 
old Frenchwoman would rather 
have died than have permitted 
it. Actually the question was 
barely discussed, since Adrienne 
had but little time in which 
to make the arrangements to 
enable ‘‘Grandmére ” to carry 
on after her departure, for the 
old lady had depended very 
greatly on her capable grand- 
daughter. 

Then, in preparation for the 
journey and for an indefinite 


period in camp, the latter had 
to collect a few necessaries, 
which must be reduced to 9 
minimum, as she would pro- 
bably have to carry them her- 
self; and it needed a good 
deal of discussion and thought 
before the bundle in the old 
shawl presented the best com- 
promise between the much 
which was required and the 
little which could be carried. 

So the time passed all too 
quickly to allow of fruitless 
repining; indeed, now that 
Adrienne had made her choice, 
their chief anxiety was lest 
the Town Major should en- 
deavour to evade the issue, 
which he himself had forced 
on them, and substitute some 
more painful alternative. 

If so, it was difficult to see 
how they could keep him to 
it, and they could only rely 
on Adrienne’s quicker wit, as 
compared with the ponderous 
mental processes of their enemy. 

It was barely 4 P.M. when 
they heard heavy steps coming 
along the road, followed by 
the clang of rifles, as an armed 
party was halted outside the 
house. 

Quick as thought Adrienne 
jumped up, and followed by 
“Grandmére” carrying the 
bundle, went to the front door 
to face the Town Major, who 
was mounting the steps, whilst 
the three or four soldiers looked 
at her with languid interest. 
Apparently he had brought 
them as escort, fondly imagin- 
ing, no doubt, that their appear- 
ance would strike terror into 
the girl’s heart, and overcome 
any lingering reluctance in her 
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mind. True, he had not in- 
tended actually to interview 
her in their presence, but as 
she stood squarely in the door- 
way above him, and showed 
no inclination to let him pass 
without actual violence, he 
somewhat weakly gave way, 
and opened his attack in the 
presence of the escort. 

In these circumstances he 
could not, of course, put his 
question quite as plainly as 
he would have liked, but with 
what he imagined to be great 
diplomacy he thus addressed 
her: ‘‘ You have broken the 
regulations of the —— German 


‘Army by being absent from 


your house after curfew, with- 
out the permission of the 
Kommandantur. Your ex- 
planation has not been entirely 
satisfactory, and unless you are 
ready to state freely every- 
thing which you know about 
the matter under discussion 
this morning, it will be my 
painful duty to hand you over 
to this escort for conveyance 
forthwith to the labour gang 
now assembling at the Kom- 


mandantur. Choose!” And 


he twisted his moustache with 
the confident swagger of the 
successful bully. 

He had not long to wait for 
his answer, for Adrienne, taking 
her bundle from ‘‘ Grandmére,”’ 
looked him straight in the face, 
and in a clear voice, which all 
could hear, replied simply : 
“I am ready to start at once, 
Monsieur,” saying which she 
stepped past him into the road 
and went up to the escort. 

Almost foaming at the 
mouth at the complete down- 


fall of his hopes, the Town 
Major could have cursed aloud 
both her and all her family, 
but he was not sufficiently 
nimble-witted to deal with this 
unexpected dénouement, and 
like all Germans, had a supreme 
horror of making himself ridicu- 
lous before his subordinates. 
He could see no way of with- 
drawing with dignity from the 
position into which his over- 
confidence had placed him, 
and could only relieve his 
feelings by shouting at the 
escort to march her away, and 
telling ‘‘Grandmére”’ that, 
unless she was very careful she 
would soon follow. 

So Adrienne started out 
bravely on her unknown jour- 
ney, torn like so many other 
French girls of every class of 
society from the bosom of 
their families, to be herded 
together in conditions which 
will go down to history as a 
lasting disgrace to the nation 
which perpetrated such an atro- 
city in a civilised country. 

As the convoy left the vil- 
lage, the kind-hearted Feld- 
webel managed to say @ ms 
good-bye, and whispered to 
her that he would do his best 
to look after ‘“Grandmére ” 
whilst he remained there, 
though of course he had no 
idea how long that would be. 

To Adrienne, her forcible re- 
moval from her post of danger 
was a knock-down blow, and 
if wishes could have killed, the 
Town Major would have had 
a speedy demise. But there 
is a silver lining to every cloud ; 
and though this point of view 
did not at the time appeal to 
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Adrienne, there is no doubt 
but that after the removal of 
her confederate, she could have 
accomplished very little, and 
in attempting to carry on the 
work would inevitably have put 
the halter round her own neck. 

Providence works through 
strange instruments, and in 
this case the Town Major’s 
revenge was actually the means 
of preserving Adrienne for work 
of greater importance than 
anything which she could have 
accomplished near her own 
village. 

This, however, was not to 
happen for many months to 
come, and in the meantime 
she was to experience a period 
of great hardship. 

During the sad pilgrimage 


OHAPTER XIII.—OAPTIVITY. 


The labour gang to which 
Adrienne was attached num- 
bered some three hundred souls 
of both sexes, the girls, how- 
ever, considerably preponder- 
ating. At night they were 
accommodated in rough huts 
surrounded by barbed wire, 
with little or no regard to 
ordinary decency, and at dawn 
were driven out like cattle from 
pens to the scene of their 
labours. The food was barely 
sufficient to keep body and soul 
together, and totally inadequate 
for the class of work which 
they were called upon to do. 
Adrienne, who. was a country 
girl and accustomed to a cer- 
tain amount of manual labour 
on the farm, stood it better 
than some of the unfortunate 
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there was one gleam of light, 
for on the night of arrival at 
their second camp, Adrienne, 
lying awake on the hard floor, 
heard the drone of an aero- 
plane in the distance, and her 
thoughts flew to Archer. 
Though it would not actually 
be him, she thought, far as it 
was from his proper course, 
still it could only be an English 
pilot who was out at such a 
time, and the midnight voyager 
seemed somehow to carry a 
message of hope. 

High endeavour seldom goes 
unrewarded, and Archer’s bold 
attempt to carry out his 
promise and to reach the ren- 
dezvous, though it failed to 
achieve its primary object, was 
not entirely a wasted effort. 








































women who had been tor 
away from Lille, many of 
whom had been nurtured in 
conditions of comparative 
luxury and comfort. These 
latter found the straw on the 
hard floor a very poor substi- 
tute for their feather beds, 
and the absence of any privacy 
was a terrible trial for all, 
seeing that in the same gang 
were persons of the lowest 
type, swept up from the pur- 
lieus of Roubaix and Turcoing. 
This flotsam and jetsam of 
city life were not averse to 
making things as unpleasant 
as possible to their associates 
of more fortunate upbringing, 
and Adrienne’s attractive ap- 
pearance drew down on her 4 
certain amount of unwelcome 
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attentions, particularly from 
the opposite sex, both German 
and French. 

Unconsciously she contrasted 
this with the perfect courtesy 
and consideration which she 
had received from Archer, who 
had never shown the slightest 
inclination to take advantage 
of his position, and the com- 
parison tended to brighten the 
halo which he was beginning 
to wear in her imagination. 
However, she was gradually 
able to improve her position, 
for her strength of character 
attracted other girls of gentler 
birth, and they soon formed a 
group for mutual self-protec- 
tion, which presented a united 
front to attacks from any 
direction. She also learnt that 
at least some of her confeder- 
ates had been rounded up 
into similar labour gangs, which 
removed the great fear from 
her mind that they had been 
arrested for espionage. This 
being so, there was no reason 
to suppose that her whole 
chain of communication had 
been rolled up by the enemy, 
and it meant that in all prob- 
ability the friend at the level- 
crossing had been at his post 
when the German Staff Officer 
passed, and that her last re- 
port had gone through to the 
Allies. As she saw the extent 
of the preparations being made 
for the provision of rear lines 
of defence, she felt more than 
ever convinced of the import- 
ance of the information con- 
tained in that message. 

Weeks, lengthening into 
months,\jpassed with deadly 
monotony in the labour camp, 
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the only variation being spells 
of abnormally wet or cold 
weather, and the periodic dis- 
appearance of some unfortu- 
nate whose stamina proved 
insufficient to compete with 
the conditions of life. Some- 
times fresh recruits were added 
to bring the gang up to 
strength, and to Adrienne’s 
joy, one day a member of the 
smuggler’s inner circle arrived, 
by name Jaspar Desgoutte. 
He had been conscripted into 
a@ working-party farther south, 
which was now broken up, 
and he brought news that 
“Grandmére ” was still at the 
old home, that the Town Major 
had been transferred soon after 
Adrienne’s departure, and that 
a new man reigned in his stead. 
This was good news, for she 
had always feared that her 
enemy might make things ex- 
tremely unpleasant for the old 
lady after she had gone. Ap- 
parently, however, his roving 
fancy had soon lighted on 
another maiden of the village, 
who, unlike Adrienne, had not 
been entirely without pro- 
tectors. The Town Major had 
been stabbed, unfortunately not 
very severely, and the brave 
lad who had done the deed, 
before his execution, had made 
out a case against the elderly 
roué, which the higher author- 
ities could not possibly over- 
look. As a result, that official 
had been removed in disgrace, 
and placed somewhere else in 
a subordinate position, where 
his unpleasant propensities 
would be kept under proper 
restraint; for it is only fair 
to the German authorities to 











say that, after the madness of 
the first few months of the 
‘war, they by no means en- 
couraged indiscriminate licence 
on the part of the soldiery, 
and that in the majority of 
cases these latter behaved with 
comparative propriety, increas- 
ing proportionately as their 
chances of victory diminished. 
So complete is the German’s 
capacity for self-deception, that 
many of them towards the end 
actually hugged the amazing 
delusion that after the war 
they would be welcomed back 
as honoured guests! However, 
this is a digression. 

Jaspar was a great support 
to Adrienne and her friends. 
He generally contrived to be 
working somewhere near them, 
and they frequently discussed 
the possibility of escape, but 


always to come back to the 
same difficulty—viz., what were 
they to do if they did get away? 

Adrienne could not go home 


without involving ‘‘ Grand- 
mére” in danger of arrest, 
nor could she do any real 
service to the Allies, for in all 
probability her system was by 
now completely broken up, 
and she was entirely out of 
touch with her friends across 
the line. Even if she escaped 
into Holland, she had no idea 
what she should do when she 
got there. On the other hand, 
so long as she stayed where 
she was, there was always the 
chance that her friends would 
find her if they had a use for 
her, and Jaspar contrived to 
get a message through to 
‘** Grandmére,”’ which would set 
the old lady’s mind at rest. 
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January came, and with it 
commenced the long spell of 
frost and snow which will not 
readily be forgotten by those 
who lived in the front line, or 
“rested ” in shattered villages 
and hutted camps immediately 
behind it. 

For eight weeks or more the 
whole country was frost-bound, 
and digging became work al- 
most beyond the powers of 
the strongest, and certainly 
far beyond that of Adrienne 
and her badly-nourished com- 
patriots. Coal was scarce, and 
the Germans did not trouble 
themselves greatly about such 
cheap and plentiful material as 
civilian labour. 

The work went on, but the 
gang dwindled with ever- 
increasing rapidity, and only 
Adrienne’s sterling constitu- 
tion and Jaspar’s ready help 
brought her through this trying 
period. 

During the bright frosty days 
British aeroplanes constantly 
passed high overhead, occa- 
sionally challenged by concen- 
trations of German machines 
—for Richthoven’s ‘circus ” 
was on this front—when thrill- 
ing battles ensued, watched 
anxiously by all, but more 
particularly by Adrienne, who 
always fancied that Archer 
was the bold knight-errant in 
question, and she was depressed 
for days when, as all too 
frequently happened, a British 
plane was outnumbered and 
shot down. 

Sometimes a shower of small 
bundles would be seen to come 
fluttering down through the 
frosty air, being newspapers 
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dropped to encourage the in- 
habitants, and to contradict 
the false propaganda put about 
in German publications, such 
as the ‘Gazette des Ardennes.’ 

On one great occasion the 
shower descended actually 
amongst the working - party, 
and the excitement was in- 
tense, particularly amongst the 
German guards, who threat- 
ened to shoot any person who 
dared to pick one up. By 
this means they succeeded in 
preventing all but two papers 
from finding their way into 
the hands of the labourers, one 
of which was to the credit of 
Adrienne. 

At the time she was carrying 
back earth in a basket from 
the trenches to spread it about 
in rear, and seeing a packet 
fall near, adroitly managed to 
empty the earth on to what 
eventually proved to be a 
copy of ‘Le Matin,’ only two 
days old. 

This success was a subject 
of great congratulations from 
the other members of the gang 
—in fact for the moment Ad- 
rienne became quite a heroine 
—and the news gained pro- 
vided the subject of cheerful 
conversation. for days after- 
wards, for the newspapers of 
that period were nothing if not 
optimistic. 

In March the long spell of 
frost broke at last, and the 
south-west wind brought the 
first illusory promise of spring. 
It was the herald of great 
events to come, and “ Grand- 
mére,” from her front door- 
step, began to hear the roar 
of distant artillery coming ever 
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nearer, awakening mingled feel- 
ings of hope and fear in the 
minds of the anxious villagers ; 
hope that the hour of deliver- 
ance was at last approaching, 
and fear lest they themselves 
should be submerged in the 
advancing tide of battle. 

The Germans had timed their 
retirement with great skill, 
utilising the frost-bound roads 
to evacuate their own material, 
and leaving to the Allies the 
task of pursuit during the 
thaw, its difficulties augmented 
by every means which scientific 
sabotage could devise. 

But, undeterred by all phy- 
sical obstacles, the British 
troops pressed on and drove 
in the stubborn rearguards, 
regardless of mines and mud, 
man-handling the guns for- 
ward when double or even 
treble teams failed to move 
them, lyingZout in the mud 
and slush on the. positions 
they had reached at nightfall, 
without the slightest shelter 
from the elements, until at 
length, after losing thousands 
of horses, they had crossed 
the ‘“‘devastated area,” and 
were brought up short in front 
of the outpost line, covering 
the great German system of 
defences nicknamed by the 
British soldier the “‘ Hinden- 
burg line.” 

This line passed some eight 
miles to the west of “ Grand- 
mére’s’”’ village, and eventually 
the inhabitants again resigned 
themselves to a further period 
of waiting, and to the unwel- 
come presence of a fresh set 
of Germans, no less unpleasant 
than others who had gone before. 
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It was just about this time 
that Adrienne’s party was re- 
lieved by Russian prisoners, 
and was moved to new quar- 
ters, and she bade an almost 
regretful good-bye to the place 
where she had worked during 
the winter, and from which 
on a clear day she had been 
able to see in the distant 
horizon the top of the white 
church tower peeping over 
the wooded heights round 
Monchy-le-Preux, and beyond 
which she pictured to herself 
lay the trenches held by “les 
Anglais.” 

How often had she watched 
the twentieth-century crusaders 
of the air in the white-winged 
aeroplanes with the tricolour 
circles come sailing over these 
self-same woods, shimmering 
in the sunlight like moths in 
the headlights of a car, and 
supremely oblivious to the 
black and white puffs, which 
represented the ineffectual ef- 
forts of the Boches’ “ Archies ”’ 
to stop them! 

As the bedraggled party of 
civilians tramped east along 
the straight muddy road 
through Marquion towards 
Cambrai, she felt that each 
step was taking her farther 
from her friends and deeper 
into bondage. 

There appeared everywhere 
to be a feeling of anxious 
expectancy in the air, and 
apparently the move had been 
the result of a somewhat sudden 
decision on the part of the 
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Germans, for when they reached 
their new quarters she found 
that the camp was not finished. 
In the meantime, pending its 
completion, a number of them 
were to be put into barns in 
the adjacent village, and Adri- 
enne was one of about fifty 
who were so accommodated. 

Other small parties continued 
to join the gang, and appar- 
ently the intention was to com- 
mence another defensive sys- 
tem some distance behind the 
Hindenburg line, for which 
purpose labour was being con- 
centrated from several quarters. 

But almost before the work 
was started, the south-west 
wind had brought something 
to Adrienne which gave her a 
new interest in life, and this 
is how it happened. 

At the point where Adrienne 
was put on to work, the trace 
ran through a wood, and her 
particular duty was to clear 
the undergrowth and collect 
the resulting brush - wood, 
carrying it away and piling 
it in neat bundles for future 
use, whilst the men started 
to cut a trench laboriously 
through the roots. She was 
carrying out her work mechan- 
ically, her thoughts far away, 
when a low and strangely 
familiar whistle made her edge 
quietly, but trembling with 
excitement, towards a thick 
clump of evergreens, out of 
which there presently appeared 
the grimy but grinning face 
of Jean Bart. 


(Z'o be continued.) 














IN THE LITTLE NEW COUNTRIES, 


BY MAJOR LINDSAY BASHFORD, 


Vv. 


UNDER the present haphazard 
conditions of travel Continental 
hotels never go to sleep, s0 
there was nothing unusual in 
my breakfast being served at 
5 A.M. that I might catch the 
six o’clock train to Insterburg 
in East Prussia; nor was I 
surprised to find the handsome 
Danzig terminus crammed with 
travellers, most of whom, to 
judge by their appearance, 
had spent the night in the sta- 
tion. To an old traveller ab- 
normal conditions soon become 
normal. 

The train—immensely long, 
for it was the only train of the 
day —trundled through the 
pleasant narrow strip of land 
which will, I suppose, in the 
future, provide Danzig with its 
dairy produce and vegetables. 
From the frontier station we 
swung east and by north until, 
with the shimmer of early 
sunshine on the sea, I felt once 
more the incomparable, the in- 
calculable thrill of adventure. 
My night’s destination was 
Memel, historic outpost of Ger- 
many against Russia; but my 
final aim was the little new 
Baltic countries so bravely fac- 
ing a violent and jealous world. 
Half the charm of that morn- 
ing’s ride through East Prussia 
lay in the fact that nobody of 
whom I had inquired seemed 


at all sure how I should fare 
beyond Memel. The boat I 
had planned to board at Danzig 
had arrived from London with- 
out spare passenger space in 
which a cat might be swung. 
Some announced an undoubted 
railway from Memel to Libau ; 
others flatly denied its exist- 
ence. To the orderly German 
mind Memel seemed the dead 
end of civilisation. The British 
said pleasantly, ‘Push on to 
Memel. You'll be able to kick 
off from there somehow.” The 
comparison was instructive. : 
To the southward, along the 
East Prussian border, Poles 
and Bolsheviks were fighting, 
and the usual war muddle of 
a neutral frontier was in full 
swing. German “ Reichswehr ”’ 
troops patrolled one side of it, 
and at night many of them 
slipped over the border to join 
the Bolsheviks. At night, too, 
and by ‘“‘ underground post,” 
Bolshevist propagandists were 
transferred across the fron- 
tier to carry on in Germany, 
France, and England what is 
undoubtedly the most highly 
skilled and formidable organi- 
sation of propaganda in the 
world to-day. Disgruntled Ger- 
man Officers, in search of a job, 
stepped over to beg commands 
in the Red Army, and in all 
probability a good many Ger- 
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man rifles and machine - guns 
which should have been handed 
over to the Allies in accordance 
with the Treaty found their way 
across the frontier also beneath 
straw and mangold-wurzels in 
the springless country carts. 
Alternately detachments of 
Poles and Bolsheviks were 
pinned up against that invisible 
barrier, and chose disarmament 
on the German side rather than 
the autumn discomforts of even 
@ comic-opera campaign. And 
deserters crept stealthily across 
where belts of woodland stretch, 
their arms thrown away, and 
their budget of lies ready for 
the first hamlet they should 
encounter. 

The war has added nine 
states to the European family, 
and whatever opinion one may 
have as to the mother’s health, 
there is no doubt that some of 
the new arrivals are not doing 
particularly well. But the 
achievements of the Peace Con- 
ference, as we have already 
seen, by no means end there, 
and certainly one of the most 
remarkable is the isolation of 
East Prussia, by means of the 
Polish Corridor and Danzig, 
from the rest of Germany to 
which it belongs. Is it possible 
to conceive a district more suit- 
able to conspiracy and the stir- 
ring up of turmoil; a district 
almost cut off from the super- 
vision of Berlin, even should 
Berlin prefer to supervise rather 
than to wink ; a district whose 
one big town, Kénigsberg, is 
largely concentrated on the 
worship of its idol Hindenburg ? 
Only two through trains run 
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from Kénigsberg to Berlin in 
the twenty-four hours. More- 
over, once east of the Vistula 
you come to areas of few but 
vast estates, where landowners 
talk casually of their posses- 
sions by the square mile. A 
Polish hostess in Warsaw de- 
scribed to me her son’s little 
places in White Russia, which 
the Bolsheviks had taken over 
but were not greatly damaging, 
so far as she could ascertain, 
and the smallest of these cov- 
ered twenty-five square miles ! 
One may travel through these 
districts—as I did that day 
and on many later days—hour 
after hour and never once catch 
sight fof manor-house or cha- 
teau, where in France or Bel- 
gium one would have admired 
a couple of dozen. It was an 
easy matter for Monarchist 
“‘ junker ” landlords to collect 
from Prussia ex-soldiers out of 
a job and to distribute them 
over these immense estates 
ostensibly as farm labourers, 
to secrete arms in lonely places 
and surreptitiously train and 
drill these men. Other Monar- 
chist “‘ junkers” in Mecklen- 
burg and Pomerania were doing 
the same thing, with secret 
headquarters at Stettin. Every- 
where on the Baltic seaboard 
forest areas alternate abruptly 
with pleasant and undulating 
pasturage, villages are few, and 
the peasantry completely ab- 
sorbed in their own small con- 
cerns. By means of these 
forest belts, solitary and re- 
mote to a degree unequalled 
except perhaps in the Scottish 
Highlands, intercourse could be 
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maintained amongst these illicit 
military units with small chance 
of detection. 

How far this movement was 
likely to become formidable 
had been a subject of anxious 
consideration for many of us 
throughout the summer. I had 
seen something of Dr Kapp’s 
famous Monarchist “ putsch ” 
in Germany that spring, and 
had discussed matters with 
Reichstag heroes at Stuttgart 
after their incontinent flight 
from the Monarchist invaders 
of Berlin and the street-fighting 
in Unter den Linden. The 
conclusion I had formed was 
that, although the “ junkers ” 
might conceivably make yet 
another attempt to reinstate 
the Hohenzollerns, being obsti- 
nate and narrow of outlook, 


they would have no chance of 
success. The really important 
factors in Germany, although 
they had very little respect for 
their respectable but dull Re- 
public, left the ex-Kaiser out 


of their programme. These 
factors were two: the com- 
mercial element in the nation 
which aimed only at trade re- 
construction and getting back 
to former standards of comfort, 
and the rapidly growing Bol- 
shevik influence amongst the 
operatives. 

Still, it was not to be won- 
dered at that political Europe 
was paying a good deal of care- 
fully casual attention to what 
was going on in these wide 
Baltic areas. The Bolsheviks 
were playing a double game 
with characteristic Slav sub- 
tlety, and important European 
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centres, aptly primed, were 
thrilling to hints of a cynical 
alliance between Bolshevism 
and “‘ junkerdom ” working by 
mysterious channels through 
East Prussia. Equally did the 
Bolsheviks seize every oppor- 
tunity to emphasise their in- 
creasing hold on the proletariat 
of Central Europe. Their propa- 
ganda took good care to make 
every penny ring as resonantly 
as @ sovereign, but, even with 
exaggerations stripped, there 
can be no doubt that the grow- 
ing hold of Bolshevism in 
Germany is one of the most 
serious threats to European 
stability to-day. 

By early afternoon, as the 
big train muddled its way along, 
indications multiplied that we 
were nearing the strange, in- 
definable, yet clearly marked 
border-line between Teuton and 
Slav, where discipline and great 
efficiency in detail give way to 
a@ simpler and more genial phil- 
osophy of life, and hard material 
common-sense becomes trans- 
fused with a strange childish 
quality of dream. The country 
was extraordinarily attractive ; 
wide, sunny, and; green, with 
few indications of the stress of 
war—jolly red villages on little 
hills, and~stately horizons of 
forest in purpling mist. At 
Insterburg, the present ter- 
minus of the German through 
trains, a hasty meal was served 
in a genial atmosphere of hap- 
hazard cheerfulness beneath a 
trellised arbour on the station 
platform. In the local train 
by which I travelled northwards 
towards Tilsit a merry peas- 
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antry discussed its most inti- 
mate affairs in the true con- 
fiding Slav way. At station 
buffets local varieties of 
“schnapps ”’ and cordials, ab- 
surdly cheap and beloved of 
the Slav, made friendly appear- 
ance. In a sunny twilight we 
crossed the river at Tilsit, and 
the little town which has made 
so much of modern history lay 
placid and content in the west- 
ern glow. The black-and-white 
Holstein cattle stood drowsily 
to their pastures. Darkness 
fell. We slipped into French 
territory, and dreamily stopped 
at innumerable tiny stations. 
The forest closed in upon the 
single line of railway. From 
half-sleep I awoke at Memel. 
The spell of the Slav was full 
upon us now. An ancient 
motor omnibus conveyed us 
through cobbled streets to the 
little wooden hotel, and as we 
rode, the houses, small and 
stolid to a tough climate, seemed 
curiously snug. The sting of 
sea wind filled the air. The 
apprehension and perplexities 
which had strained my mind 
through long months in Ger- 
many and Poland fell away 
before the feeling that here, on 
the brim of the Slav world, be 
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it never so turbulent, life was 
a simpler and more cheerful 
matter; its issues might be 
naked and terrible, but at least 
they were there for everybody 
to see and cope with as best 
they might, for in them there 
was nothing underhand nor sly. 
From the hotel door, swung 
hospitably open, came light, 
warmth, and the clamour of 
cheerful diners. A tall pro- 
prietor in a well-cut morning 
coat had everything at my 
disposal—rooms, bath, food. 

“A nicely grilled sole, sir, I 
should propose,” said he in 
admirable English; ‘‘then a 
bit of chicken.”’ His voice fell 
to reflection. ‘‘ And after a 
long journey, if I might suggest 
—a bottle of Burgundy at the 
proper temperature.” He 
added, responding to my in- 
quiries as he mixed a gin-and- 
bitters, ‘‘Oh yes, sir. I spent 
years with the Midland Railway 
Company at their hotels in 
England. Now, of course— 
this is our bit of the world 
after all. We've got to give 
things a leg-up.” 

During the following weeks I 
came across Many more trying 
to give things a “leg-up”’ in 
the little new countries. 


VI. 


From the next room in our 
primitive but comfortable 
Memel hotel there came s80 
astonishing a medley of sounds, 
that I concluded some char- 
acteristic Slav debauch to be 


in progress, and knowing that 


where the Slav is life has no 
clock, but is adjusted only to 
the happy impulse of the mo- 
ment, I began to wonder 
whether I should get any sleep 
that night. Or it might be 
that French officers were cele- 
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brating some war anniversary, 
for Memel is under French 
administration. In that case 
it was more than likely that, 
sooner or later, we British 
guests, including my Scots her- 
ring- merchant acquaintance 
from Wick, would be haled 
in to celebrate with them, and 
compare war experiences from 
the Chemin des Dames and 
Fort Vaux to the Street that 
is called Straight in Damascus. 
Poor preparation, I reflected, 
for bucketing about the Baltic 
all the following day in the 
dingy little tub which plies 
between Memel and Libau. 
The wind had risen and was 
howling dismally round the 
wooden walls of the little hotel. 
It was the very wind I re- 
flected which irritates the Baltic 


most effectually ! 
A glance, however, at my 


fellow - diners, dimly visible 
through a blue fog of tobacco 
smoke, reassured me that noth- 
ing beyond the ordinary was 
happening in the next room. 
The sounds indicated a quar- 
tette of which the ’cello, stri- 
dent, scratchy, and atrociously 
played, had terrorised the other 
instruments to such an extent 
that they merely pecked ap- 
prehensively at an occasional 
note as hens pick at grain in 
a farmyard. The ’cello played 
every part in turn, and some- 
times appeared to attempt all 
of them at once. Its player 
had absolutely no sense of 
proportion, and very little ear, 
but he was clearly complacent 
of his power to “ginger up” 
his colleagues and keep things 
VOL. OOIX.—NO. MOCLXIV. 
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humming. He scratched. and 
screamed his way through Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song”’ in a 
manner that shudderingly sug- 
gested a vast and raucous bull 
dancing with elves round the 
slim stem of a mushroom, 
confident that he was footing 
it as daintily as they. 

To this astonishing perform- 
ance there was added a running 
recitative in a voice which, 
perhaps from long companion- 
ship, had become harsh and 
strident as the tone of the 
cello itself. It must clearly 
belong to the ’cello’s owner, 
for certainly when that Na- 
poleonic instrument was at 
work, no other mere man 
would venture to utter a word. 
Quite regardless of the music 
or its hearers, the voice would 
hurl forth blood-curdling abuse 
at the players which would 
have paralysed the fingers of 
the most machine - made of 
musicians. From this,:as the 
’cello’s bow ground on its 
Juggernaut way, the voice 
would proceed to a harangue 
of full-blooded musical criti- 
cism that was a strange mix- 
ture of crudity and shrewdness. 
Next the local affairs of various 
Memel inhabitants would be 
passed in intimate, but never, 
I noticed, malicious review. 
A brisk dialogue with the 
audience would follow, imbued 
with the same robust, shrewd, 
and immensely vigorous gusto, 
on the vagaries of Mr Lloyd 
George, the octopus-growth of 
Bolshevism, the possibility of 
a revolution in favour of the 
ex-Kaiser, the increase of sui- 
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cides amongst the young in 
Germany, or the decrease in 
the value of the mark. The 


tempo and energy of the music ings 


was controlled rather by the 
interest of the ‘cellist in the 
topic he was discussing than 
by any plan or instruction of 
the composer. Thus the 
‘Spring Song ”’ ended like the 
final frenzy of a Liszt Rhap- 
sody, or, more accurately, like 
the apotheosis of a Dervish 
dance, and the ’cellist, timing 
his peroration to Mendelssohn’s 
final delicate phrase, screamed 
like a tornado with voice and 
instrument— 

“Trotsky is a scoundrel.” 

Without an instant’s pause, 
and apparently without any 
reference to his colleagues, the 
cellist swung into a march 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophet ” 
with such promptness, indeed, 
as to suggest— what seemed 
really quite likely, so bewilder- 
ing was the whole episode— 
that he had concocted a “ selec- 
tion ’’ from the works of com- 
posers whose names begin with 
““M.” Half-way through the 
march the rap of a bow on a 
music-stand stopped the per- 
formance with the precision 
of a drill-sergeant halting a 
squad. There followed the 
sound of deep and luxurious 
gurgling: the ‘cellist at least 
was refreshing the inner man. 
A minute later another rap of 
his bow, and the performance 
recommenced exactly where it 
had left off. The ’cellist played 
as a lion refreshed, but the 
others had apparently been 
reduced to a state bordering 
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Their combined 


on panic. 
efforts produced no more 
than occasional timid twitter- 


By this time I could no 
longer keep my curiosity in 
check. The hotel manager had, 
indeed, promised “a little 
music ’’ as an additional attrae- 
tion for the evening, but I 
had anticipated nothing so 
adventurous as this. Especially 
did the complete indifference 
of the crowded restaurant to 
the Babel in the adjoining 
room impress me; that the 
robust ‘cellist must be an un- 
usual personality was obvious, 
but, beyond that, it would 
seem that he must have a 
genuine hold on the respect 
and affection of these Memel 
people, for in Memel Slav and 
German meet, and both are 
musical. Even in Montmartre, 
where extravagant personalities 
are given fullest rein, this ‘cellist 
would have been thrown into 
the street for his musical atro- 
cities. I left my table, and 
went into the inner room. At 
once the whole matter became 
clear to me. To see the man 
was to love him. 

The room was long and low, 
panelled in dark wood, and 
thick with smoke. On old- 
fashioned and _ elaborately- 
carved settees sat Memel 
worthies, as for generations 
they must have sat, to drink 
in leisurely fashion their even- 
ing bottle of Rhine wine, and 
discuss the affairs of their 
town. The wine they were 
drinking that night would not 
be so soft or so delicate in 
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flavour as that which their 
predecessors, or they them- 
selves in earlier years, had 
drunk, for the War has ex- 
hausted stocks and played 
havoc with harvests, so that 
there is very little Rhine wine 
purchasable now that is earlier 
than 1917. But I verily be- 
lieve the type of Memel citizen 
has not altered one whit since 
the Middle Ages. It is largely 
the Baltic seafaring type, burly 
and shrewd, broad of face, 
with big vigorous features, and 
small eyes that are always 
ready to twinkle. On the 
Baltic there is not, as in more 
elaborately-developed places, so 
marked a difference between 
the ship’s captain and the ship- 
owner or merchant-charterer : 
both are of the same breed. 
Whatever their nationality— 
and the breed is far older than 
any modern nationality—you 
will find these Baltic men in 
Bremen, Liibeck, Rostock, Dan- 
zig; Memel, Libau, Riga, and a 
seore of smaller places. Sturdy, 
unimaginative, humorous, slow 
of speech, but entirely honest, 
the Baltic type has quietly 
survived all manner of attempts 
at supersession or absorption 
by Prussianism or Ozarism. It 
is good to think that as a result 
of the War and the liberation 
from oppression of so much of 
the Baltic seaboard, the Baltic 
men will have a bigger say 
in the world than they have 
had for centuries. Breed is 
stronger and sounder in its 
conclusions than nationality. 
What the Baltic men will say 
in Europe will be said slowly 
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and after great ponderings, but 
it will be worth listening to. 

A Flemish painter of con- 
vivial interiors would have de- 
lighted in depicting this long 
dim chamber with its burly- 
shouldered drinkers and the 
glow of leisured content upon 
their big faces. Most of all 
would the quartette have 
pleased him, and, of these, 
not so much the pallid auto- 
mata, three too much disci- 
plined Germans, who played 
the violins and piano, as the 
cellist himself, their huge, 
buoyant, boyish tyrant who 
sat in the centre of the little 
stage, Bacchus—Dr Johnson of 
Memel, a memorable and vivid 


figure. 
As I entered and, in some 
momentary embarrassment, 


sought a modest corner for 
myself and the remains of my 
bottle of excellent Chambertin 
which the young Lett waiter 
had borne into the room as if 
he were partaking in some 
medieval ceremony, the ’cellist 
gave me a shrewd humorous 
glance, and then looked round 
the room as if to say: Aha, 
an Englishman! Trust me to 
know how to deal with him! 
He rapped the unoffending 
first violin smartly on the head 
with his bow, and snapped out 
@ vicious word of command 
that made the pianist’ almost 
jump off the music-stool with 
fright. Then, with a huge 
beatific smile he hurled himself 
into a farrago of elderly rag- 
time melodies: ‘“‘ Alexander’s 
Rag-time Band,” ‘“‘The Wed- 
ding Glide,” “‘On the Missis- 


















































sippi,”’ and a dozen others 
which every English schoolboy 
will tell you are out of date by 
at least a decade. “ Hitchy- 
Koo,” bellowed the ’cellist 
above the Babel of sound the 
instruments were creating. 


“ Hitchy - Koo!” And _ he 
roared with Gargantuan 
laughter. 


And gradually I began to 
feel my way into the real 
significance of this ridiculous 
and yet strangely impressive 
evening. The ’cellist was an 
immense man with a hemis- 
phere of white waistcoat, square 
gold shirt-studs, a fine broad- 
cloth suit, and patent-leather 
boots. He was of middle age 
and very bald. His face was 
broad, and held every evidence 
of tremendous vitality ; energy 
was in each feature. A thou- 
sand wrinkles spread from brow 
to lips, and in each of them 
merriment lurked. His eyes 
were small, black, genially au- 
thoritative, and keenly intelli- 
gent. Olearly a humorist, a 
buffoon if you will, or a rollick- 
ing grown-up schoolboy, and 
as clearly, a man of position 
and influence amidst his sur- 
roundings. My portly neigh- 
bour verified my guess: the 
cellist was much loved and 
respected, and was considered 
one of the ablest merchants 
in that region. His kindness 
and generosity were as prover- 
bial as the shrewdness of his 
views and the keenness of his 
wit. I was witnessing the 
weekly convivial gathering of 
a group of leading Memel citi- 
zens, and was assured that they 
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welcomed all the musical eccen- 
tricities of their inimitable ’cel- 
list for the sake of his genial 
and unconquerable optimism 
which kept up all their spirits, 
week by week, fair wind or 
foul, through the appalling 
commercial and industrial par- 
alysis which the War has left 
behind, a dread legacy, in the 
Baltic countries. I dared not 
inquire as to the identity of 
the other three pathetic mem- 
bers of the quartette. I only 
record my supposition that 
they were Germans out of 
whom militarism and war had 
drilled all semblance of initia- 
tive; that they were deferen- 
tial clerks to some of these 
sturdy Baltic giants, and dared 
not refuse to perform their 
weekly musical crimes for fear 
of getting the sack ! 

Sereech, scream, scream, 
screech! We romped like bois- 
terous hippopotami at a bean- 
feast through the ‘‘ Tannhiu- 
ser’ overture, and so magnetic 
was the vitality of the ‘cellist 
that the ‘‘Toreador”’ song 
from “‘Oarmen ” found us all 
on our feet stamping and shout- 
ing with him. A musical hor- 
ror, but a memorable experi- 
ence! Oopious were the liba- 
tions that followed, and even 
the ’cellist’s pallid colleagues 
were now permitted to share 
the contents of a bottle of 
1918 Niersteiner. Up and down 
the room tramped the ‘cellist, 
with a word for everybody in 
his hearty boisterous way, @ 
bulky figure of overwhelming 
vitality. Watching him thus 
I caught the secret of this 
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vitality of his: it shone in 
the little bright eyes; the 
broad bony face revealed it. 
There was no German blood 
in him. He was pure Slav, 
and of an older, more primitive, 
and therefore more vigorous 
breed than the German. His 
boyishness, his astonishing cru- 
dity, his delight in his own 
domination, his directness and 
joy of the moment, his naive 
shrewdness and unaffected 
common - sense, his infectious 
gaiety, his boundless energy 
—all this was sheer Slav, un- 
touched by the bitterness of 
the wrongly educated “ intelli- 
gentsia ’’ or the Bolshevist fana- 
ticism about which the Polish 
village priest had warned me 
when he said, ‘‘ Beware of 
idealists.” True, he showed 
no hint of the Slav creative 
power of imagination, but 
neither was he capable, one 
felt sure, of the tortuous and 
subtle Slav intrigue which has 
no honour and shows no mercy. 
This man was an exhilarating 
type of the simple -buoyant 
childhood still surviving in the 
Slav. Hence his infectious 
optimism in this town of stag- 


nation. Nothing could dismay 


or deter him and his like. 
Freed from oppression, starting 
life on their own, with such 
men as leaven of the more 
stolid, the little new Baltic 
countries should have at least 
a@ chance of success. That 
evening, for the first time 
since I had crossed into Ger- 
many from France many 
months before, I felt the stimu- 
lus of contact with a vigorous, 
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healthy-minded, and courage- 
ous breed of men. The stimulus 
remained with me until, re- 
turning homeward, I boarded 
at Memel railway station many 
weeks later the one daily train 
for Insterburg and pompous 
shabby Berlin. 

Memel, as I saw it on the 
day following our joyous even- 
ing, seemed certainly in need of 
energetic optimists such as our 
flamboyant ’cellist. Of all the 
desolations caused by war, I 
think that, next to areas of 
actual devastation, the most 
pathetic to witness is that of 
an empty seaport. Danzig was 
empty, too, but the port had 
behind it a busy town with 
many signs of awakening pros- 
perity. But the waterways 
lead through Memel itself, and 
they were silent and very 
forlorn. Memel is the normal 
outlet for the timber of a vast 
forest region working down 
through many streams to the 
Kurisches Haff, one of the 
shallow coast-lakes that are 
characteristic of the Baltic. 
In these streams immense quan- 
tities of timber were lying, 
lashed into rafts and ready to 
be floated seawards. But there 
was no labour and there were 
no ships. Lithuania, home of 
a sturdy and ancient race, and 
an independent state only since 
February 16, 1918, was in a 
state of chaos, fighting against 
the Poles, impoverished and 
desperate, her trade paralysed, 
her coffers empty. And on 
the Lithuanian export trade 
the greater part of the -pros- 
perity of Memel must depend. 
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I asked men on these deso- 
late wharves what they hoped 
would be the future of Memel. 
They shook their heads and 
pointed inland. Until economic 
life became straightened out 
there, Memel would have 
precious little to do. The 
French appeared to be carry- 
ing out their task of administra- 
tion unobtrusively enough, but 
they were certainly not popu- 
lar, and many comparisons 
were made to me between the 
British in Danzig and the 
French in Memel, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. To 
one who like myself has studied 
British and French colonial 
methods, and, different as they 
are, admires both whole-heart- 
edly, it is difficult to compare 
the attitude of those repre- 
senting the Allied nations in 


territories ceded by Germany 
or for some reason in temporary 


control; The French, after 
all, had seen their country 
devastated with a cruelty and 
completeness unequalled in the 
history of war ! 

I could not leave Memel 
sadly. It is a sturdy and 
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brave little town, four-square 
to Fate as are its grey stone 
houses to the elements. Its 
shops, indeed, have all their 
wardrobes on their backs; be- 
hind the gallant show in the 
windows there are but scantily- 
furnished drawers. Many of 
the houses, straight and solid, 
a little back from the road and 
with chains and whitewashed 
chain-posts in front of them, 
reminded me in their comfort- 
able yet austere simplicity of 
Lowland towns. A glimpse of 
@ quiet avenue or leafy square, 
of a modest bank half hidden 
behind lindens, recalled New 
England. But, after all, the 
recollections one bears away 
of a place are rather of its 
people than of the buildings 
in which they live. I wish I 
had seen the ’cellist’s house. 
It would have been, I am sure, 
solid and sturdy as the rest; 
but I think I should have 
found lurking in the carving 
of some gable or in the iron 
scroll-work of gate or lantern, 
some little merry fantastic trick 
which would have set me 


laughing. 


vi. 


The grey morning brought 
no lessening of the gusty on- 
shore wind, and the steamer 
for Libau, which should have 
left at eleven, showed small 
confidence in its elderly capa- 
cities, and postponed its depar- 
ture until four o’clock in the 
afternoon. This would have 
lost me all chance of connec- 


tion with the night mail from 
Libau to Riga, so I turned 
@ complaisant ear to the 
sleek Jew proprietor of a 
motor omnibus who, prospect- 
ing for passengers at the 
hotel, guaranteed departure 
from Memel at noon and 
arrival at Libau station in 
plenty of time for the train. 
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* A quick easy run,” said the 
Jew persuasively as we booked 
our passages, “A perfectly 
unique motor omnibus.” Only 
the hotel manager failed to 
respond to such enthusiasm. 
He recommended a hearty 
lunch before starting. 

** You will have ample time,”’ 
said he grimly. 

Wehad. The motor omnibus 
clanked along the cobbled street 
at half-past one. Cheered by 
Vistula salmon steaks and roast 
pork—and nowhere is pork 
more succulent and plentiful 
than on the Baltic seaboard— 
we contemplated the frail and 
dishevelled vehicle without sus- 
picion, even when the increasing 
load of baggage on its roof 
threatened to smash the whole 
concern to smithereens. 

But the first collective view 
of our fellow-passengers gave 
me something of a shock. 
European travel since the War 
forms strange groups of fellow- 
travellers, but few can have 
been more varied than that 
of the twenty-one persons who 
had to squeeze themselves into 
our Memel motor omnibus. The 
middle-aged American from the 
Middle West was a most. at- 
tractive travelling companion. 
Shrewd, humorous, and reti- 
cent, he had the travelled 
American’s astonishing gift of 
appearing spruce and well- 
dressed under every conceiv- 
able circumstance. Into one 
corner three Polish-Jew com- 
mercial travellers crowded 
themselves, together with a 
big box of provender. With 
the appalling fluency of their 





race, they kept up an. un- 
ceasing flow of conversation 
in nasal tones and degenerate 
German. The centre of the 
vehicle was a solid immovable 
mass of plump German and 
Lett merchants with plump 
wives. There followed a layer 
of shabby men of a dozen 
Eastern European nationalities, 
who looked at us furtively 
with the tragic humility of 
those from whom the years of 
war have beaten out hope. 
The end seat was occupied by 
an obsequious Russian Jew, 
who was journeying from Jo- 
hannesburg to his home at 
Riga. He had three small 
energetic children, and over 
them watched a Scots nurse. 
Every window was tightly 
closed. Two or three of the 
women were cheaply scented. 
Petrol oozed over the floor 
from leaking tins. I was so 
tightly packed in that I could 
scarcely move an inch. Thus 
was I to make my entry into 
the little new country of Lett- 
land ! 

The Jew proprietor of the 
motor ’bus took good care to 
collect extortionate fares from 
his victims, but had no inten- 
tion of making the journey 
himself. We soon understood 
the reason of his discretion. 
He was represented on the 
trip by a peculiarly repulsive, 
flabby, and pudding - faced 
young man, who rudely pushed 
into the “bus amongst our 
already sufficiently cramped 
feet a large wooden case. Its 
appearance raised premature 
hopes of refreshment on sale 
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during the journey. ‘True, the 
case did contain champagne, 
cognac, and schnapps, but they 
were being frankly smuggled 
into Lettland by the pudding- 
faced young man under the 
egis of our undoubted British 
and American respectability ! 
Incidentally the pudding-faced 
young man began to help him- 
self generously to the contents 
of the case shortly after we 
had left Memel, and _ before 
long was mad drunk with the 
typical boisterous frenzy of the 
Slav ! 

Later I became inured to 
this open way of smuggling 
on @ small scale among these 
new and unsettled countries. 
Hither war had dislocated 
former social standards, or the 
exactions of bureaucracy had 
become intolerable. On one 
occasion a friend of mine in 


Riga was anxious to buy for 
his wife a really superb coat 


of red fox. He inquired of the 
furrier as to customs duty and 
the necessary formalities for 
taking the coat out of the 
country and into Germany. 
These, he was told, would be 
very exacting. ‘“‘ But,” added 
the shopman with disarming 
frankness, “leave that heavy 
cloth overcoat you are wearing 
with us for a couple of days. 
We will sew the fox pelts into 
it as lining, and you can take 
your furs out of the country 
without paying a penny! That 
is always done.” 

The motor omnibus stag- 
gered and rattled into the tiny 
frontier post of Polangen. 
While our passports were being 
examined by the Lettish cus- 
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toms authorities we crawled 
out from our places to stretch 
our already cramped limbs and 
breathe fresh air. At this 
juncture the driver of the ’bus 
informed us that his engine 
had broken down, that we 
must return humbly to Memel, 
and that if we persisted in 
going on we should certainly 
be obliged to spend the night 
in the forest in a district 
which was being ranged by 
nine desperate highwaymen, 
armed to the teeth, who had 
committed a series of atrocious 
crimes within the past ten 
days. He added, to our greater 
comfort, that there was no inn 
between ourselves and Liban, 
and that it was shortly going 
to rain hard. He had told the 
Jew proprietor that the de- 
crepit old *bus would never 
get through, and that the sum 
alleged to have been paid for 
it was the worst bargain ever 
made by a Jew. Nevertheless 
he had obeyed orders, as he 
had always done in the War 
and as he always would do, 
being a true German. Anyhow, 
back we must now go to 
Memel, and count ourselves 
fortunate if we had not to 
shoulder our baggage and foot 
it most of the way. 

So that’s that—he concluded 
in effect, and was flabber- 
gasted to find that two English- 
men and an American pleas- 
antly proposed to go on! 

At once Babel broke loose. 
On the one side were ranged 
the Polish-Jew commercial 
travellers, the plump German 
and Lett merchants, and the 
pallid shabby men from no- 
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where in particular. They filled 
the air with cries of terror 
and objurgation. They longed 
to slink away from a possible 
night in a forest thronged with 
wolves and desperadoes! In- 
sults they hurled at us; how 
callous were we concerning the 
poor women and innocent little 
children! Dare we, English 
though we were, expose them 
to such risks? Were we even 
armed 

We were not. The Johannes- 
burg Jew, anxious to have a 
friend in both camps, fluttered 
uncertainly from one group to 
another, protesting to us that 
he was a devoted British sub- 
ject; and to them, in German 
which he thought we should 
not understand, that in his 
view all English and Americans 
were spawn of the evil one, 
utterly selfish and callous, who 
should at all costs be sat upon. 
The attitude of the women has 
always appeared to me as 
tragically illustrating the stun- 
ning effect of the War and its 
continual terrors on the women 
of Central Europe. Women of 
such type and on such an oc- 
casion would ordinarily have 
joined shrilly in the discussion. 
Now they merely wandered 
vaguely upon the road, ready to 
accept any decision. But they 
kept their children near them. 

We received a quick glance 
of sympathy from the Scots 
nurse who had come all the 
way from Johannesburg in 
charge of the trimming Jew’s 
little children. Her eyes said 
as plainly as words: Don’t 
bother about this scurrilous 
crew. Let’s get on. The little 
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ones won’t mind. I'll see to 
that, my dear men. I haven’t 
come all the way from South 
Africa under present condi- 
tions of travel to be afraid of 
a possible night in a motor 
*bus. Let’s get on. 

We stated our case, quietly 
but firmly. The *bus must 
keep to its contract. We were 
frankly sceptical about the 
whole story of impending dis- 
aster. Hitherto we had got 
on comfortably. This sudden 
volte-face was exceedingly sus- 
picious. Important duties 
awaited us at Riga; we threat- 
ened reprisals by every imagin- 
able consul and mission. We 
were willing to risk wolves and 
highwaymen. Those who were 
not so willing might collect 
their baggage and make their 
way back to Memel. The *bus 
was going on and we in it. 

For an hour the argument 
continued. One side became 
increasingly hysterical, the 
other more obstinate. The 
sky clouded sombrely. All 
chance of catching the night 
mail at Libau had vanished. 
The Customs officials, and vil- 
lagers generally, looked on at 
the duel with languid interest, 
as if they had witnessed its 
like many times before. They 
probably had. The pudding- 
faced young man who repre- 
sented the proprietor had im- 
bibed far too much raw spirit 
to be at all concerned at what 
was going on. He gazed va- 
cantly at his villainous: ’bus, 
and occasionally burst into 
maudlin song. We remained 
adamant. We were not going 
back on our tracks, 
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Suddenly the driver came 
over to us. Whatever the 
reason of his mancuvre, he 
had obeyed his proprietor’s 
orders, and, complacentily con- 
seientious, came now to take 
ours. He had evidently come 
to the conclusion that we were 
the only people there likely 
to give him any coherent in- 
structions and take responsi- 
bility for them. Assuredly we 
were the only passengers from 
whom a tip might be expected. 
Obeying orders was his German 
fetish. He started up his 
engine, rang a bell, and an- 
nounced immediate departure. 
For the remainder of that 
nightmare of a journey he 
behaved like a Trojan. 

Amid sereams and volleys 
of abuse the motor omnibus 
filed up again. Laughable 
as the whole discussion had 
been, I had yet noticed in 
its course the appearance—as 
heads of evil and slimy adders 
dart out suddenly from some 
malodorous hiding - place — of 
all manner of furtive racial 
jealousies and hatreds, acting 
against us or amongst each 
other, horrid, ancient as his- 
tory, ineradicable as love. The 
incident emphasised once more 
for me how immensely more 
difficult does government be- 
come when, as in these troubled 
regions, a score of racial tradi- 
tions and hatreds intervene, 
and must at every step be 
reckoned with. Race and re- 
ligion are the two elements in 
human life that the adminis- 
trator must conciliate, or he 
will fail. However deft his 
touch, however honest his pur- 
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pose, if he disregard these, one 
or other will flout him before 
long. Witness the tragic failure 
of Mr Wilson’s admirable ideal 
of self-determination of peoples. 

For a couple of hours all 
was smooth except the roads, 
which steadily became rougher. 
We devoured chocolate and 
drank cognac from our travel- 
ling-flasks. The Polish-Jew 
commercial travellers kept up 
their interminable conversa- 
tion, interspersed now with 
sidelong abuse of everything 
British and American. To this 
we paid no heed. Plunging 
through the mud, skidding, 
grunting, clanking, the motor 
*bus was at least making head- 
way. We stopped at scattered 
villages to cool down the engine, 
and the pudding-faced young 
man took the opportunity to 
devour further quantities of 
raw spirit. It grew dark. 
The country became more deso- 
late, and the forest closed 
down upon the narrow road. 
Rain thundered through the 
leaves. 

Out of the dusk sprang a 
young Lett officer in uniform, 
begging for a lift. Although 
we were packed almost to 
suffocation in the vehicle, the 
Polish-Jew commercial travel- 
lers, with an immediate cring- 
ing servility that was extra 
ordinarily repellent, cried out: 
‘Plenty of room. Make place 
for the officer! Make place for 
the officer!’ It is possible 
that they may have welcomed 
his presence as a safeguard 
against highwaymen, but I 
think that more probably theirs 


was the eager servility inherent 
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in the hybrid Jew. of the Con- 
tinent. towards authority in 
any shape or form. I was glad 
that the young officer took no 
notice of their effusiveness, but 
modestly and with courteous 
apologies found his seat. 
Disaster speedily overtook 
us. Breakdown followed break- 
down, and each lasted longer 
than its predecessor. -More 
and more biting became the 
sidelong allusions of our fellow- 
travellers. For periods we 
plunged forward through the 
mud at a speed of only a few 
metres to the hour. Finally 
the ultimatum arrived. The 
petrol connection had broken, 
and could not be overhauled 
by naked light. We must stay 
where we were until daylight. 
It was a peculiarly forbidding 
belt of forest, and the rain 


was pelting down with increas- 


ing energy, but there was 
nothing else to be done. We 
eould not blame the driver, 
who had really been doing his 
utmost. There, in an atmos- 
phere so solid and venomous 
that one could almost pick it 
up by the handful and throw 
it about like blue snowballs, 
we must wait for day. Come 
wolf, come highwayman, here 
were we! We unearthed an 
ancient tarpaulin from a locker 
and tied it over the baggage. 
To our surprise, when it 
came to a domestic matter like 
settling down twenty-one per- 
sons in a motor omnibus to 
spend the night, the women up 
and took charge. I had ex- 
pected a consolidated attack 
of abuse when the final break- 
down occurred, but the women 
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put the tin hat on that. They 
adjusted us as best they could 
to a cheery interlude of talk 
in several languages. The Seots 
nurse, with one child in her 
lap and two using her as a 
pillow, looked cheerily at us 
through the dim light, as if 
to say: Don’t worry. We're 
all right. Packed tight as 
sardines we sat there, dinner- 
less, patient.. And the Ameri- 
can from the Middle West, 
with his quietly humorous 
smile, looked as dapper as if 
he had just left the Casino 
at Monte Carlo, and was motor- 
ing back in his Rolls-Royce to 
Cannes for dinner ! 


night had it not been for the 
pudding-faced young man. He 
was now in a condition of un- 
trammelled alcoholic eestasy, 
and ranged the forest emitting 
animal roars and gurglings, and 
shouting at intervals in raucous 
tones: “I am a young African 
tiger!” Later on he hauled 
out the young Lett officer, and 
the two of them sat cheerfully 
in a flooded ditch drinking 
champagne in the rain. At 
intervals he flung open our 
door, asked loudly and offen- 
sively after our welfare, in- 
vited us to drink champagne 
with him in his ditch, and fin- 
ally banged the door with a 
noise that woke everybody 
except the driver, who slept 
on his damp seat the sleep 
of one who has obeyed orders, 
and is therefore at peace. 
Slowly passed the hours. I 
vaguely recall the Lett officer 
stumbling amongst us to fetch 
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his sword, and saying politely 
in English, “‘ Excuse me, I am 
@ little drunk.” He vanished 
into the night. At last dawn 
came. There were we, dis- 
hevelled, hungry, utterly tired 
out. Daylight slid round us 
through heavy mist. The 
forest looked utterly discon- 
solate. The driver awoke, 
stretched himself wearily, and 
stepped out into the mud to 
start work on his engine. 
Cramped and miserable, we 
waited. Eventually the thrill 
of contact came. We began to 
struggle forward. Pale rays 
of sunshine shone on the muddy 
road. The mist shivered, 
formed strange glistening pil- 
lars, a fantastic and enchant- 
ing architecture, and fled up- 
wards with quite incredible 
suppleness and delicacy. The 
Polish-Jew commercial travel- 
lers recommenced their inter- 
minable shrill conversation. 
The children awoke, and whim- 
pered in their unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. We cleared the 
forest, and in a pale brisk 
sunrise trundled down into a 
village just awake. Here we 
broke down utterly, but need 
not despair. The driver tele- 
phoned from a large manor- 
house, of which one corner 
was inhabited by peasants. 
Relief would arrive from Liban 
in an hour or two. We foraged 
for milk, and found plenty. 
Everybody pooled their rem- 


nants of chocolate for the 
children except the Polish-Jew 
commercial travellers, who 
munched cheerfully their sau- 
sage and apples, probably re- 
garding the rest of us with 
contempt for not having apples 
and sausage too. Warm sun- 
shine glowed over the pretty 
pastoral landscape, which had 
widened out enchantingly from 
the forest thraldom to free 
green fields, gay to a distant 
purple horizon, water-meadows 
gracious and so friendly that 
one forgot the misery of the 
night at the mere sight of them 
in their sunny morning beauty. 

I wandered ahead between 
@ pleasant avenue of trees, and 
came to the stream which 
gave their richness to these 
meadows. A cluster of cot- 
tages nestled amid willows on 
the bank at a little distance 
from the road. It was Sunday 
morning, and the women were 
putting on their bright church 
finery. A low bridge spanned 
the river. I crossed it, and a 
little farther on leant against 
a white gate between tall and 
slender poplars, just to drink 
in the fresh crisp beauty of 
the scene. 

A fellow - traveller, a little 
plump Lett merchant, joined 
me. For a while we were 
silent. Then suddenly he said 
rather shyly— 

“Well, you’re in Lettland. 
What do you make of it?” 


(To be continued.) 
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A QUEEN OF TRAGEDY. 


BY VALENTINE WILLIAMS (VEDETTE). 


THis year the French stage is 
celebrating the centenary of the 
birth of Rachel, the greatest 
tragédienne which the theatre 
in France has. ever known. 
From the darkness of a squalid 
childhood, this frail Jewish girl- 
child sprang in a night to the 
pinnacle of brilliance, flashed 
with meteor-like effulgence 
across the sky, and as quickly 
sank back into le néant long 
before her course was run. 

In the vestibule of the 
Théatre Frangais, scene of her 
greatest triumphs, you may 
see Rachel, sculpted in the 
cold majesty of marble, severely 
classical in chlamys, sandals, 
and diadem, enthroned as 
Phédre, her most celebrated 
réle. Oold and lifeless as mar- 
ble she found the classic drama 
of Racine and Corneille, thrust 
into the background by the hot- 
blooded magnificence of Victor 
Hugo and the Romanticists. 
With warm flesh and . blood 
she clothed the skeleton, this 
child, “‘ small, rather ugly, with 
@ narrow chest, a vulgar air 
and a trivial voice,” as Jules 
Janin, the great critic, wrote 
of her in the notice which 
established her fame on_ her 
début at. the Comédie Fran- 


aise. 
Rachel was a realist. From 
some unknown strain in her 


ancestry she derived the faculty 
of infusing hot, pulsating pas- 
sion into the inanimate queens 
and princesses of Corneille and 
Racine, bane of the French 
classes in our British schools. 
The fine tradition of simplicity 
which she learnt from Samson, 
her devoted teacher and friend, 
taught her to be natural. The 
critics accused her of “ break- 
ing up”’ the polished verse of 
her tragic réles instead of de- 
claiming in that beautifully 
modulated sing-song still held 
in high honour at. the French 
National Theatre. But the 
ardent flame which burnt be- 
hind the noble brow of. this 
frail. child made her live her 
parts, and live them so absorb- 
ingly that it consumed _ her 
before her time. . 
She made these lay figures 
of the staid French drama 
vibrate with human passion. 
The intense fire of her hatred 
kindled the blood of her audi- 
ences, a8 the cold realism. of 
her terror froze it, and the over- 
whelming force of her grief 
melted them to tears. ‘‘ When 
in ‘Horace,’”’ writes Made- 
moiselle Valentine Thomson,’ 
“the réle of her début, she 
reached the famous impreca- 
tion. passage, instead of de- 
claiming it, as had always been 
done up till then, she began on 
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a low note in a muttering voice 
to exhale her hatred— 


‘Rome, l’unique objet de mon res- 
sentiment .. .’ 


Then she raised her voice until 
she reached the paroxysm of 
her mad grief, and uttered the 
closing blasphemy with an out- 
burst of savage despair that 
seemed superhuman in a young 
girl of seventeen.” 

For eighteen years Rachel 
held the centre of the stage in 
France, not only on the boards, 
but off as well. Her lovers, her 
children, her earnings, her fre- 
quent imbroglios with the Comé- 
die Francaise, her ludicrous and 
grasping family, her déners in- 
times and her repartees — all 
these make up a chronique 
scandaleuse extending from the 
prim reign of Louis Philippe 
through the roaring days of 
the March Revolution into the 
frivolous era of the Second 
Empire. And through the yel- 
lowing pages of her letters, 
scattered in collections all over 
France to-day, run names great 
in letters, art, and society, from 
the lion-hunting Countesses of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
down to the mountebank ad- 
venturers hanging then, as now, 
on the fringes of French theatri- 
cal life. 

The life-stories of self-made 
men and women are supposed 
to be typical of the twentieth 
century. But this century has 
produced no more thrilling tale 
of the triumph of the will-to- 
succeed over unimaginable ob- 
stacles than the romance of 
Rachel’s career. She must be 
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judged as woman and artiste, 
for she was human through and 
through. 

With the aid of the abundant 
material which patient French 
hands have gleaned, Mrs Grundy 
would find it easy to indict 
poor dead Rachel as a monster 
of immorality. But her in- 
numerable liaisons, in which 
she seldom lost her strong 
business sense, her fickleness, 
and her ruthless selfishness, are 
set off by an unaffected sim- 
plicity of character and a touch- 
ing attachment to her worthless 
family; while above all her 
human qualities, good or bad, 
rises Supreme her whole-hearted 
devotion to her art. 

Rachel was a Jewess. She 
had all the persevering tenacity 
of her race. Heaven knows at 
what stage in the misery of her 
early years she made up her 
mind to succeed ; but the fact 
remains that the outstanding 
feature of her career is the way 
in which her will dominated her 
character. One by one she set 
herself to correet with indomit- 
able energy her natural blem- 
ishes and the defects of her 
upbringing. Her brain, fired 
by an unconquerable ambition, 
worked ceaselessly towards her 
self-appointed goal. And thus 
it came about that the slight, 
rather gawky girl, whose spoken 
French was uncouth and written 
French hopelessly ungrammati- 
cal, amazed even her teachers 
by the masterly use she made 
of her opportunity when her 
hour of triumph struck. 

It was on 28th February 
1821, but a few months before 
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the great Napoleon closed his 
eyes for ever on his little world 
of St Helena, that Eliza Félix, 
destined to be known to fame 
as Rachel, opened her eyes on 
hers. She was born at a squalid 
inn, the Soleil d’Or, at Mumph, 
@ Village in the Swiss canton 
of Aargau, where the pangs of 
childbirth had surprised her 
mother, Esther Félix, wife of 
an itinerant Jewish pedlar. Of 
the origin of the Félix family 
little seems to be known, save 
that for years the father and 
mother had travelled the roads 
of Germany, Switzerland, and 
France, living from hand to 
mouth. When the little Eliza 
arrived one child already had 
been born to them, Rachel’s 
elder sister, Sophie, better 
known as Sarah, the name she 
assumed after Eliza had “ar- 
rived.” The family was pro- 
bably of German-Jewish extrac- 
tion, for the horrible jargon 
French which ‘le Pare Félix,” 
as they always. called him in 
Paris, talked to the end of his 
days, bore unmistakable traces 
of German influence with his 
‘cc che 9 for sé je »” and ** fous 9 
for “ vous.”’ Rachel certainly 
understood German, for Alfred 
de Musset ! mentions that he 
heard Sarah address her in 
that tongue. 

Rachel’s childhood was spent 
in these conditions of abject 
squalor. Three more children 
were born to Jacob and Esther 
Félix au hasard de la route, as 
Rachel had been—to wit, 
Raphael, the only brother, later 
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Rachel’s impresario ; Rebecca, 
most. dearly loved of all her 
sisters, who preceded her into 
the grave; and Adelaide, who 
afterwards took the name of 
Lia (Leah). Each child was 
compelled, as soon as it was 
able, to contribute its share to 
the maintenance of the family. 
Sarah and Eliza, the latter 
with a guitar almost as big as 
herself, sang and danced out- 
side the cafés in the towns 
through which they passed on 
their wanderings. 

At length the Félix family 
settled down at Lyons. They 
lived in dirty lodgings, and 
every day Sarah and Eliza 
set forth to sing their little 
songs and perform their little 
dances in the streets. From 
Lyons the ménage moved to 
Paris in 1832. 

It is at this point that legend 
begins to weave its web about 
this little nineteenth - century 
Esmeralda, twanging her guitar 
in the back streets of old Paris. 
Alexandre Choron, a popular 
composer of some name, who 
had a school of singing, heard 
the child warbling her tittle 
ditties, and was so struck by 
the purity of her voice, so the 
story runs, that he took charge 
of her musical education: But 
little Eliza Félix was no musi- 
cian, and we next find her 
attending the elocution class of 
one Saint-Aulaire, a sound 
painstaking actor. 

For four years the girl served 
a hard apprenticeship at the 
Cours Saint-Aulaire. The pupils 
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were privileged to play réles at 
the little ThéAtre Moliére, and 
it was their custom to engage 
their fellows to sustain the 
minor parts at the modest fee 
of two francs a night. Francs 
were none too abundant in the 
Félix household in those strug- 
gling days, and so it came about 
that the little Eliza played 
every imaginable réle in the 
comedies which used to enthral 
the simple bourgeois public of 
the little theatre. But she 
only appeared in comedy. No 
tragedy, other than that of her 
own life, had as yet come her 
way. 

So each night the child played 
soubrettes and duennes and ser- 
vantes, and, late as she got to 
bed, was up at six in the morn- 
ing to start on a round of 
household duties. Then she 
went to the Halles to buy the 
dinner. She confessed to de 
Musset? that once, over the 
period of a month, she em- 
bezzled, sou by sou, the sum 
of three francs, which she in- 
vested in the purchase of a 
set of Molitre. Even at that 
early age she already possessed 
a Corneille and a Racine. 

** When I was playing at the 
ThéAtre Moliére I only had two 
pairs of stockings. In order to 
have a pair to wear on the 
stage in the evenings, I had to 
wash them out every morning. 
They hung out across a string 
in my room to dry while I was 
wearing the other pair.” } 

From the Cours Saint-Aulaire 
Eliza Félix passed into the 
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Conservatoire. It was pro- 
bably in connection with her 
admission to this famous school 
of the drama that she was taken 
by her mother to visit Samson, 
then at the height of his fame, 
celebrated for his “‘ Figaro’’ at 
the Comédie Frangaise, who 
instructed at the Oonserva- 
toire. To cover up the child’s 
pitiable skinniness, Madame Fé- 
lix, rusée old Jewess that she 
was, stuffed her out with clothes, 
Her appearance was 80 ex- 
traordinary that Samson took 
her for some kind of freak. 
** She’s too fat,” he said, shak- 
ing his head. ‘‘She’ll never 
grow!” On this la Mére Félix 
confessed her deception. ‘* Then 
have the goodness,’ retorted 
Samson sternly, “to undress 
mademoiselle and show her to 
me as she really is!” 

Samson was the first to dis- 
cover the child-marvel’s latent 
talent. I%am not one of those 
who < believe‘ that Rachel was 
a born actress. I am inclined 
to think that every step in her 
art was carefully and laboriously 
acquired. Nature endowed her 
with little else than the obstin- 
ate determination to succeed. 

Samson gave the child lessons. 
With sure hand he built upon 
the foundation laid by her ex- 
perience at the little theatre 
of the Saint-Aulaire class. In 
the dark luminous eye, the 
high - domed forehead of his 
little pupil, he must have de- 
tected something of the con- 
suming passion which burnt so 
strongly in the child’s fragile 
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frame ; for he guided his young 
disciple towards her destiny— 
tragedy. } 

But he did more than give 
her lessons. He made the little 
outcast of the streets free of 
his home, where she received 
the warmest of welcomes from 
the actor’s wife and daughters. 
Thus Samson not only taught 
Rachel her art, but by admit- 
ting her to the carefully-guarded 
seclusion of a cultured French 
family, he gave her that educa- 
tion in conduct and taste which 
her upbringing had _ totally 
lacked. And la grande Rachel, 
fickle though she was so often, 
never forgot her childhood’s 
friend and benefactor. Towards 
Samson and his wife she dis- 
played the tenderest solicitude 
throughout her career. 

Her first engagement was at 


the Gymnase, which still stands 
(though I know not if it is the 
same building) on the Boule- 
vard Bonne Nouvelle. Le Pére 
Félix made the agreement for 
his sixteen-year-old daughter, 


whose signed endorsement, 
“J’aprouve (sic) le présent 
engagerent,’’ is matched by 
an equally ungrammatical de- 
daration signed, “‘ Jacque (sic) 
Félix; Femme (sic) Félix.” 
The contract covered a period 
of four years, with a salary 
rising from £120 to £150 per 
annum. 

Her début was on 4th April 
1837 in a play called La Ven- 
déenne. By all accounts it was 
a mediocre piece, in which the 
débutante did not shine. Paris 
forgot it in the later glory of 
Rachel, but Rachel astonished 
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Jules Janin one day, when she 
was’ in one of her strange 
brooding fits, by suddenly in- 
toning in her deep vibrating 
voice these lines from her first 
important part— 
‘* Vers moi, soudain elle s’avance 
Hi du doigt semble m’indiquer 


Une ville inconnue, immense 
Un seul, mot rompit le silence 


” 
” 


Paris! .. 


And she burst into sobs. Janin 
called it the ‘* Marseillaise ” of 
Rachel’s childhood misery. 

At that time comedy was 
not Rachel’s “affaire.” So 
Eliza Félix’s contract with the 
Gymnase was dissolved by mu- 
tual consent. Fourteen months 
later, having assumed the name 
of Rachel—tout court—she made 
her début at the Comédie 
Francaise on 12th June 1838— 
a notable date in the annals of 
the French stage. 

Modern Paris gives us no 
clue to the importance of the 
part played by the theatre in 
the life of the Paris of Rachel’s 
day. The stage dominates the 
press and the memoirs of the 
epoch. The boulevard was a 
kind of village main street, 
where every one knew every- 
body else, where the latest 
gossip—and there was plenty 
of material—flew from mouth 
to mouth, and the newest re- 
partee was repeated. ‘Tremen- 
dous literary figures like Victor 
Hugo and Alexandre Dumas 
the Elder towered head and 
shoulders above the crowd of 
playwrights, journalists; libret- 
tists, lampoonists, caricaturists, 
and actor-folk swarming in the 
narrow little Bohemia of the 
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Paris of Henri Murger. Upon 
this small coterie—blasée, cyni- 
cal, brilliant—there burst, on 
this June evening a year after 
Queen Victoria had ascended 
the throne, this insignificant, 
chétive child. With no other 
aid than the severely classic 
drapery of Camille in Corneille’s 
‘Horace,’ her flaming elo- 
quence and burning passion 
kindled from the sacred spark 
within her the wild enthusiasm 
of her audience. 

“* At last,” cried Jules Janin, 
who pontificated in majesty 
absolute over the theatre from 
the columns of the ‘Journal 
des Débats,’ “ at last we possess 
the most astonishing and the 
most marvellous little girl which 
the present generation has seen 
upon the stage. This child 
(mark well her name) is called 
Mademoiselle Rachel ! ” 

As nothing is so saddening 
as souvenirs of the theatre— 
the wilted bouquet, the faded 
dress—so nothing is more weari- 
some than the chronicle of the 
parts played by dead and gone 
kings and queens of the stage. 
It is not my purpose to nar- 
rate the life of Rachel. I 
would be satisfied to be able 
to give an impression of this 
strange and troubling character 
as she must have been. 

Magnetic she certainly was 
to a high degree. All con- 
temporary accounts agree that 
the sheer foree of her acting 
made her audiences vibrate 
with emotion. That voice 
which Janin had called “ tri- 
vial ” developed into an organ 
of wondrous beauty, capable of 
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tones which wrung the heart 
with grief, or again of accents 
of such intense emotion that 
they left her audiences physic. 
ally exhausted. Mademoiselle 
Thomson pertinently asks 
whether ‘the disease which 
was destined to carry her off 
was not in some way concerned 
in the disturbing sonorousness 
of these notes which she played 
and modulated like a musician, 
Opposing sweetness to violence, 
charm to terror.” 

Like all geniuses, she was 
uneven. Sometimes it took 
her months to get into a part, 
It happened that she would 
be quite unconvincing on a first 
night of a new play to rise to 
greater heights than she had 
ever attained to on the second, 
There were occasions, too, when 
some superhuman inspiration 
would seem to shake the slender 
tragic figure, and she would 
suddenly sweep her audience 
off their feet with the tremen- 
dous force of her acting. These 
moments were often followed 
by spells of almost complete 
collapse. She was frequently 
physically sick after coming off 
the stage. 

De Musset wrote of her on 
her début: ‘‘ What first strikes 
one about her carriage, her 
gestures, her speech, is her 
perfect simplicity. She doe 
not declaim. She speaks. To 
sway her audience she does not 
use those conventional gestures 
or those cries which to-day are 
everywhere abused.” 

Her natural cleverness was 
quite remarkable. She set her- 
self deliberately to correct her 
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hobbledehoy gawkiness, model- 
ling her poses on the statues at 
the Louvre Museum. She soft- 
ened the disproportion of her 
high forehead by the arrange- 
ment of her hair, and succeeded 
so completely in improving in 
appearance, that within a very 
short time of her début her 
beauty came in for a goodly 
share of the praise bestowed 
upon her acting. . Unconven- 
tional, impatient of restraint, 
and free in her morals to the 
point of licence, she was clever 
enough to sink all the Bohemian 
in her on the occasion of her 
first and triumphant visit to 
London, where, at the most 
strictly moral court of Europe, 
she was féted and lionised like 
some foreign royalty. But be- 
neath the demure exterior the 
Parisian gavroche lurked, and 
the stiff-necks of Victoria’s en- 
tourage would have been pain- 
fully shocked if they could 
have read Rachel’s letters from 
London ! 

Of education, properly speak- 
ing, she had had none. She 
could neither speak nor write 
French correctly, and she knew 
it, “You have saved the 
French language, Madame,” 
said gallant old Comte Molé to 
her when she was at the height 
of her fame. ‘‘ That’s very 
fortunate,’”’ she flashed back at 
him, ‘‘ having never learnt it ! ’”’ 

With the unaffectedness 
which was half of her indis- 
putable charm, she did not 
seruple to avow her abysmal 
ignorance. Some time after her 
début in ‘Horace,’ in which 
play she used to fascinate her 
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audience by the intensity of 
her miming, in listening to the 
account of the death of Curiace, 
her neighbour at a dinner-party 
spoke about. this incident in 
the tragedy. Rachel said no- 
thing at the time, but after 
dinner she electrified Crémieux, 
a well-known Paris lawyer and 
a great crony of hers, by asking 
in her peculiar French of those 
hoyden days who was this fam- 
ous Curiace whose death they 
made such a fuss about in the 
play ! 

It was Orémieux who drafted 
for her replies to most of the 
huge correspondence which be- 
gan to overwhelm the young 
actress immediately after her 
success. Rachel had enough 
tact to realise that she was 
expected to live up to the 
reputation she had created for 
herself, and enough sense to 
know that her neglected educa- 
tion did not allow her to do 
this single-handed. So “Papa 
Orémieux”’ was called in to 
furnish brouillons for letters 
to duchesses and authors, to 
fellow - actresses and theatre 
managers. Somewhere in the 
archives of Windsor Castle must 
repose the “petite lettre” 
which, on the advice of friends, 
Rachel sent to Queen Victoria 
in response to a request for 
her autograph. The hand was 
the hand of Rachel, but the 
voice was the voice of Crémieux. 
The letter is extant in which 
Rachel appeals to his ‘‘ eternal 
complaisance” to furnish this 
reply to the Queen. 

Adolphe Crémieux was a Jew. 
So, to judge by his name, was 








Samson. Both these men were 
influential in their respective 
circles, and did everything to 
further the interests of their 
young co-religionary. Jews are 
splendidly loyal to one another 
and strong supporters of the 
theatre. Without any dispar- 
agement to Rachel’s genius, I 
cannot help thinking that these 
two characteristics of her race 
proved of the greatest advan- 
tage to her in her career. 

It was Madame COrémieux 
who penned to Rachel, then 
no more than twenty, the 
affectionate dignified letter cau- 
tioning the young girl against 
the stories which, even then, 
were current about Rachel’s 
private life. Rachel’s name 
was being linked, on evidence 
which left no doubt as to its 
authenticity, with that of Dr 
Véron, a plausible adventurer 
more than twenty years her 
senior in age, whose reputation 
seems to have stunk in the 
nostrils even of the monde ot 
Von s’amuse of that day. Véron, 
who had amassed a large for- 
tune out of a patent medicine 
and some lucky speculations, 
kept open house in Paris, and, 
like modern examples of his 
kind, took an interest in the 
stage for the conquests which 
his money could secure him. 
One can understand, though 
Madame COrémieux could not 
forgive it, that Rachel, whose 
will-to-succeed shrunk from no 
sacrifice, should have paid this 
gross and unscrupulous de- 
bauchee the price he demanded 
for the support of his purse 
and his influence. 
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Rachel was the soul of cap- 
rice. Her tempestuous spirit 
brooked no contradiction. Her 


‘given word never availed to 


check her swiftly changing 
moods. Neither Madame Cré- 
mieux’s gentle and affectionate 
remonstrances nor the definite 
warning that the girl must 
choose between old friends and 
new, touched that proud heart. 
Rachel vouchsafed no answer 
to the letter. The rupture 
between her and her old friends 
became definite. It speaks 
volumes for the true charity 
of the lawyer and his wife that, 
some years later, when Rachel 
needed friends, the old rela- 
tions were restored. Madame 
Crémieux recognised that one 
cannot judge a genius like 
Rachel by the conventional 
standards. 

Rachel’s spring into fame on 
her début at the Comédie 
brought the whole of her family 
about her in full strength. The 
greasy old pedlar, who never 
in his life before had had the 
chance of rubbing one louis 
against the other, blossomed 
forth as her impresario. Dressed 
up “to kill” (with Rachel’s 
money), and mouthing his hor- 
rible Jewish jargon, he set 
himself to exploit his daughter's 
triumph according to the recog- 
nised rules of his calling. 

Rachel’s insatiable rapacity 
for presents and money was 
legendary. “I’m only 4 
Jewess,” said her kinswoman 
Judith, the actress, ‘but 
Rachel is a Jew!” This ac- 
quisitiveness may be fairly at- 
tributed—at least in part—to 
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the unblushing demands made 
upon her by her family. The 
Félix tribe xconstituted them- 
selves into a limited liability 
company for the exploitation 
of its most illustrious member. 
For her part, Rachel gladly 
assumed the burden. In jus- 
tice to her memory be it said, 
she laid aside her arrogance, 
her selfishness, her wayward- 
ness without hesitation where 
the family interests were at 
stake. 

Following her example, her 
sisters chose ancient Hebrew 
names—Sarah, Rebecca, Lia, 
Dinah—and Rachel dragged 
them, and her brother Raphael 
as well, on to the stage behind 
her. Sarah, Rebecca, and Ra- 
phael all obtained engagements, 
thanks to her influence, at the 
Comédie Francaise, which, after 
Rachel’s death, ultimately en- 
gaged Lia in memory of her 
great sister. Raphael Félix 
was rather well known in Lon- 
don, where at one time he was 
lessee of the St James’s Theatre. 
He died there in 1872, at the 
close of a somewhat unsuccess- 
ful career. He managed all 
Rachel’s great tours for her, 
including her visits to London, 
Berlin, St Petersburg, and the 
United States. 

I can imagine no more violent 
example of the bizarre con- 
trasta. of which the actor’s 
calling is made up than the 
picture of Bachel, superb 
and queenly in gold-fringed 
tunic and diadem, tearing her- 
self away from the uproarious 
ovations of her subjects, the 
public, to find herself merely 
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a unit of the Félix family in 
her dressing-room. 

For every night the family 
assembled in the “holy of 
holies,” the inner chamber of 
the three-roomed suite of which 
the loge consisted. There was 
“Pa” Félix, fresh from the 
box-office, gleefully announcing 
that once again the takings had 
topped the ‘record,’ with 
mother and the girls, tricked 
out in silks and satins and 
loaded with jewellery, loud- 
voiced and exclamatory. 

The adjoining salon had its 
quota of worshippers—the lover 
of the hour maybe, a literary 
lion or two, some young sprigs 
of the nobility, journalists. 
Apart from the family, only 
the newspaper men, be it 
noted, were ever admitted into 
the inner sanctum. In and out 
of the throng passed the quon- 
dam pedlar and his family, 
proud as peacocks, eagerly in- 
haling the incense offered to 
‘their Rachel.”” That Rachel 
bore with them all—with the 
brutal harshness of her father 
as with the blatant vulgarity 
of Sarah, whom Arséne Hous- 
saye charitably designates ‘‘ une 
grande soupeuse ’—was, I trust, 
set down to her credit by the 
Recording Angel. 

The tremendous position 
which this “astonishing little 
girl’ had built up for herself 
within three years is shown by 
the accounts of her visit to 
London in 1841. She opened 
with ‘Andromaque’ at the 


old His Majesty’s Theatre in: 


the Haymarket:* London  so- 
ciety flocked to her perform- 
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ances, and Queen Victoria sent 
her an Indian shawl, that prize 
of early Victorian virtue! 
Rachel subsequently gave selec- 
tions from her principal réles 
at a soiree at Windsor Castle, 
where the daughter of the 
pedlar was magnificently en- 
tertained and presented with a 
diamond bracelet by the Queen. 
Formed of two serpents inter- 
twined, it was inscribed “‘ Vic- 
toria Reime a&@ Mademoiselle 
Rachel, 1841.”” Rachel was 
inordinately proud of her brace- 
let, and frequently wore it on 
the stage. 

Old bucks like Lord Palmer- 
ston and the Duke of Welling- 
ton hovered about her in Lon- 
don; great hostesses like Lady 
Normanby and Lady Jersey 
introduced her everywhere, and 
gifts, flowers, and compliments 
were lavishly showered on this 
young girl who only ten years 
before had begged a living in 
the streets of Lyons. 

But her triumph did not turn 
Rachel’s head. At least, she 
was never a snob. On return- 
ing home after receiving the 
Queen’s shawl, she cast it from 
her, and cried to the members 
of her company whom she had 
invited to supper, “Ah! mes 
amis! que jai done besoin de 
me désenducailler un peu!” 
which might be rendered, “‘ How 
I have been longing to shake 
off this atmosphere of dukes ! ” 

We will not attempt to follow 
Rachel through the maze of 
love affairs attaching to her 
name, or repeat the oft-told 
tale of the Prince de Joinville’s 
ultimatum, scribbled on his 


visiting card, “Ou? Quand? 
Combien?”’ But it is interest- 
ing to note that both the chil- 
dren borne by Rachel had a 
connection, the one by direct 
descent, the other by close 
association, with the great 
Napoleon. 

For the Man of Destiny 
shared with Pedlar Félix the 
honour of being grandsire to 
the child whom Rachel bore to 
Comte Walewski, son of that 
historic liaison of Bonaparte 
with Marie Walewska. This 
child, duly recognised by 
Walewski, entered the French 
diplomatic service, and died at 
Turin as recently as 1898. 

Arthur Bertrand, son of Na- 
poleon’s faithful follower into 
the last exile, born in 1817 at 
St Helena, was the father of 
Rachel’s other child. This, 
too, was a boy, Gamester, 
drunkard, and worse, Bertrand 
never legitamised his son, He 
consequently bore the name of 
Félix. Gabriel Félix, as he was 
called, received a commission 
in the French Navy, and tought 
in the Franco Prussian War, 
in which he won the Legion of 
Honour. He died in the French 
Congo. 

The infinite sadness of the 
closing years of Rachel’s young 
life disarmed much of the bitter 
hostility which her ruthless 
egoism had engendered against 
her. Paris was wearied of the 
perpetual scandal clustering 
about her name, her continual 
disputes with the COomédie 
Frangaise, her wrangles with 
authors. and the clamorous 
publicity which her unspeak- 
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able family kept up on her 
behalf. Her box-office value 
began to diminish. She seemed 
to have no luck. with plays. 
And all the time her health 
was failing. 

Then the inevitable rival ap- 
peared, Adelaide Ristori, then 
in her prime, made her Paris 
début in May 1855. She was 
handsome, passionate, quick. 


Her whole temperament was: 


a challenge to Rachel. And 
Rachel’s many enemies, those 
whom she had offended by 
rapacity or arrogance, and those 
who could not forgive her long 
record of triumphs, seized on 
the opportunity to humiliate 
the waning star. Dumas pére, 
still smarting under a rebuff he 
had received at Rachel’s hands, 
wrote, “What does it matter 
now whether Mademoiselle 
Rachel stays or whether she 
goes, whether she haggles about 
her vacations or not? Like 
Ingres at the Exhibition, she 
has her own salle—la salle des 
morts. Let her stay there!” 

Money was the everlasting 
theme of Rachel’s letters about 
this time. She wanted to 
assure her own future and that 
of her children, not to speak, of 
course, of the Félix family. 
She resolved to visit the United 
States, and, against the advice 
of all her friends, sailed with 
her own company, under brother 
Raphael’s management, on 11th 
August 1855. 

But in America everything 
went wrong from the first. 
Rachel’s pecuniary expectations 
were not realised: she herself 
was frequently prevented from 
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appearing through ill-health, 
and without her the troupe 
played to empty benches. She 
made, it is true, a tremendous 
succés d’estime, but she was at 
the end of her strength. The 
tour was broken off, the 
company sent home, whither 
Rachel, after a vain sojourn at 
Havana to restore her health, 
followed. 

She never played again. She 
knew that her hour had struck. 
Without the physical force to 
cope with her rival, she aban- 
doned the field. In the-grey- 
ness of a winter morning, on 
her way to take train for 
Cannes, she stopped her car- 
riage outside the Gymnase 
Theatre, and contemplated the 
place where twenty years before 
she had made a tremulous 
début. Once again the carriage 
stopped outside the Comédie 
Francaise, which was never 
again to echo to the thrill of 
that magic voice. To Arséne 
Houssaye, the Administrateur, 
she had written from Egypt 
a few months before :— 

“In a few years I have con- 
sumed my days and my nights. 
After all, it is something ac- 
complished. ... At the foot 
of the Pyramids I contemplate 
twenty centuries vanished in 
the sand. Oh! my friend, how 
clearly I see here the nothing- 
ness of tragédiennes ! I thought 
myself a pyramid, and now I 
know I am but a passing sha- 
dow—a shadow that has 
passed ! ” 

She died on 3rd January 
1858. 

It is too sad to linger on the 
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brief glimpse we have of Rachel 
sitting in the Riviera sunshine 
before her open jewel - case, 
mournfully fingering her splen- 
did jewels, souvenirs of a thou- 
sand vanished triumphs. Nor 
do I care to imagine her at the 
Villa Sardou at Le Cannet, far 
removed from the hot glitter 
of the stage, the faint smell of 
grease paint and the acrid 
odour of size, dying quietly in 
a vast alabaster bed while top- 
hatted Rabbis recited the 
prayers for the dying. And 
it repels one to think of her 
rapacious family, despite the 
enormous fortune they had 
inherited from her tireless 


labours, hurrying off to the auc- 
tion rooms her magnificent col- 
lection of jewels (including her 
beloved Victoria bracelet), her 
dresses, her furniture, her wines 
—even her love letters, thereby 
realising another million and a 
quarter franes to share among 
them. 

No, the picture of Rachel 
which lingers in my mind is 
that of a slight, eerie-looking 
child with enormous eyes and 
a pathetic little mouth waiting 
in an agony of stage-fright for 
les trois cowps, whieh on that 
June night of 1838 were to 
usher in a new era for the 
French theatre. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


CONCERNING NINGTOS. 


I was awakened by my ser- 
vant entering the basha with the 
tea-tray. He rattled this down 
on the camp table, banged his 
burricane lantern on the floor, 
and lifting the mosquito net 
with one hand, with the other 
miraculously swept table and 
tray beside my camp bed. He 
then leisurely proceeded to light 
my lamp, remarked that it was 
a cold morning, and anon took 
himself off in search of shaving 
water. It was only the false 
dawn, but the camp was noisily 
astir. Sepoys called to one 
another, and the clatter of 
equipment punctuated the 
steady sizzle of cooking-pots 
boiling rice. 

It was the autumn of 1918, 
and in the light of recent  ex- 
periences this seemed a bur- 
lesque of war. The scene was 
the jumble of precipice and 
ravine which makes the N.E. 
Frontier of India, and the occa- 
sion was the Kuki punitive 
war, then in its second season. 
It was the height of imperti- 
nence for the Kukis to take on 
the Sarkar, but they got riled 
over the matter of enlisting 
them for Labour Corps for 
France, and had lost their 
sense of proportion. The Gov- 
ernment of India was annoyed 
and had lost its sense of 
humour, and made use of the 
word punitive before it was 
earned. It was all a mix-up, 


like the physical features of 
the “‘enemy’s ’”’ country. Any- 
how, it aecounted for this camp 
pitched on a plateau, embayed 
on three sides by mountains, 
but looking to the front down 
@ long valley walled by exten- 
sions of the hills surrounding 
the camp. Except by their 
grace we never saw a Kuki. 
Although they fought us with 
powder home-made from forest 
charcoal, the sulphur bean, and 
village urine pit, they held the 
advantage, and the excitement 
to-day was because we were off 
to receive the submission of a 
notable Ningto or chief. His 
name was typed in capitals on 
the list the Political had given 
me, and the Brigadier, who for 
reasons of his own had typed 
the list again, had also so 
honoured it. Yes! we hada 
Brigadier and a Divisional too. 
Do you not call that war ? 

By the time I had finished 
chota hazri the hills showed 
black against a lemon sky. The 
wind was bitter. It had a zid 
against that plateau. It hissed 
down at us through the pines, 
and scoured round and round 
it. Khaki drill offered little 
resistance, but past experience 
had taught me anything heavier 
was out of the question. ‘The 
day’s work, I knew, involved 
an ascent that would warm us 


in spite of the chill morning, 
a@ descent that would stretch 
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and then rack our sinews, and 
@ final climb in the heat of the 
sun that would blacken our 
khaki with sweat. The jema- 
dar blew his whistle, and the 
little force fell in. The porter 
corps had already picked their 
loads and adjusted their head- 
bands. The Dr Babu, his 
panniers conspicuous with red 
crosses, was all ready, and after 
I had had a look round we 
were off. First an advance- 
guard under the jemadar. 
Their magazines were charged, 
and the file constituting “ the 
point ’’ had a cartridge in each 
barrel. Then came some of the 
porter corps with rations, be- 
tween every ten a file of sepoys 
as escort. Then the main body 
—Dr Babu and equipment, 
ammunition, and myself. A 
long tail of porter corps and 
their escorts, and last a strong 
rearguard under a reliable ha- 
vildar. In the early light the 
column looked like a long black 
snake as it worked its way down 
and off the plateau, our bodies 
half-hidden in the long grass 
that drenched us with dew 
—a good preparation for the 
chill of fording the river in 
the valley. Once across, we 
had a fairly decent path that 
took us in a series of long 
slopes to a Naga village the 
maps marked as at six thousand 
feet. This was a friendly vil- 
lage, and had suffered for its 
beliefs. The first stages of the 
ascent led us through what had 
been their irrigated fields—a 
wonderful piece of agricultural 
engineering. By bamboo aque- 
duct and ditch the water had 
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been brought miles before it 
was released on the levels, built 
with stone-faced walls carefully 
buttressed. The fields ought 
to have been ready for harvest, 
but there was no rice, no water, 
no fences, no herds of mithun. 
The Kukis had destroyed all 
last year, and courage is not 
a dominant Naga characteristic 
in these parts. The final stage 
of this ascent culminated in a 
ladder-like approach of rough 
stones, which led to a cleft 
in a rock wall where there 
was a bamboo portcullis. 
Once through this we clam- 
bered down into a crater-like 
depression, where the Naga 
houses bowed to each other 
across one long street like two 
rows of inverted boats. We 
halted here for ten minutes, 
and looked down into the valley 
on the other side, and up 
whither we were bound. In 
the distance there was range 
after range with doubtless simi- 
lar valleys and rivers between. 
In the clear air it was very 
beautiful, but I imagine more 
so in the rains, when the col- 
ours of the vegetation would 
be brighter and water-courses 
show up. 

During the halt our “ in- 
telligence,”’ represented by a 
tall melancholy-looking Kuki 
converted to American Baptism, 
interrogated the village, with 
the usual result. The Ningto 
we were out to receive had 
many followers, many guns, 
many bamboo cannon. There 
were no stockades, but the 
path was difficult and favour- 
able to ambush. All negotiable 
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slopes were “ panjied ’’—that 
is, guarded by sharpened con- 
cealed bamboo stakes—off the 
path. The Baptist repeated 
all this solemnly and criticised 
it tersely—‘ Lies, Sahib,” and 
so it proved. 

Still, beyond this village was 
held to be active enemy coun- 
try, and I ordered the jemadar 
to proceed with caution. The 
descent proved tedious. Here 
there was no path and the slope 
very steep. There were many 
falls, and to look down on the 
heads of those below it seemed 
impossible any one could slip 
and not come to serious grief ; 
but there were many indistin- 
guishable kindly inequalities 
that arrested an involuntary 
slide and gave cause for laugh- 
ter. It was tiring work. The 
sun was up and had drunk the 
dew, and the short grass as it 
- erackled to our march gave up 
a pungentirritating dust. Again, 
the strain of marching for so 
long with one’s feet sloping 
downwards at an angle of forty- 
five is trying for the calves of 
a@ white man’s legs and the 
small of his back, I could not 
call a halt, for such a passage 
was easy strolling for the Gur- 
khas and hillmen of our porter 
corps. The Dr Babu was; my 
sole sympathiser. As we drew 
nearer to the foot the slope got 
worse and degenerated into a 
series of breakneck staircases 
down the face of the spurs. 
The river was below now, and 
as this was a presumed ambush 
I called a halt, while the jema- 
dar strung out a line of picquets 
like flies across the hill-face and 
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probed the jungle. Two old 
rifle-pits showed up but no 
enemy, 80 we recommenced 
our slide. It was @ case of 
hands too now, and we passed 
ourselves down the final cliff 
face, from trunk to branch and 
branch to trunk, seeking foot- 
holds in the hollows the rains 
had scooped against the roots. 
It was a relief when the shingle 
showed through the stems, and 
soon the column was eating its 
fill of the stodgy masses of cold 
boiled rice, carried from’ the 
morning meal, and drinking 
from a river of remarkable 
clearness. Sentries were posted 
all around, for it was an ideal 
place for an ambush. More so 
in the rains, when the torrent: 
would be many feet above our 
heads as we now sat, and the 
only passage was a suspension 
bridge of doubtful-looking cane, 
and which I forbade any 
Gurkha to venture on. But at 
this season it was an easy ford, 
and the shade and chuckling 
water made it a pleasant’ spot. 
I had a drink from my water- 
bottle, an egg—*“‘ hard boili ”— 
the orderly brought me, and a 
cigarette. 

When the order to’ march 
was given, we found a similar 
cliff-like ascent to that we had: 
descended: This we had to 
negotiate often on all- fours. 
The soil was a rocky shale, in 
which the advance party cut’ 
steps with their kukris. All 
the hills showed one formation. 
In the river-beds: rocks and 
shingle, then shale; later, as 
the slope eased off, a red earth, 
and near the top, soil that was: 
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normal in colour, At all eleva- 
tions there were outcrops. of 
rock, The climbing proved so 
stiff, I had to sound the halt 
every ten minutes; we streamed 
with perspiration and our eyes 
smarted. It was a relief when 
we turned a corner and found 
our path ran level for a time, 
following the curve of a giant 
landslide. I halted here while 
the jemadar took his party 
to reeonnoitre the top of the 
cliff above, as it was a likely 
place for stone shoots. These 
are manufactured avalanches 
of stones and boulders, built 
up behind felled trees. The 
trees are anchored with cane 
ropes, and when the ropes are 
cut the avalanche scurries down 
and obliterates the path and 
anything on it,;, and ends 
up in the depths. When 
the path can be fired on to 
from an opposite slope, the 
dodge is to let down a couple 
of shoots—one before and one 
behind the column. This is a 
golden opportunity, but rare, 
as Providence usually frustrates 
it by placing the parallel slope 
beyond the limited range of the 
Kuki guns—about one hundred 
and fifty yards. 

All was clear above, so we 
crept along the shelf which 
appeared to be made by very 
occasional passers-by, and aver- 
aged. a foot in width. Where 
water had cut into the slope 
so that it fell plumb, stakes 
had been driven into the hill- 
side, and a roadway of branches 
and earth placed on these. At 
the. end of this passage we 
found an easier slope, tree- 
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clad and pleasant walking. As 
we climbed, the trees thinned 
out and suddenly finished, and 
we seemed to walk on the roof 
of our world. The wind blew 
shrilly and plastered our sodden 
khaki against our bodies, but 
the views were wonderful. 
Masses of blue mountains de- 
scended to purple depths, out 
of which the forests grew like 
diminutive ferns. The peeps 
of river-beds looked like a 
thread of cotton, but a V- 
shaped cut showed us some- 
thing that caught and held the 
light. ‘‘Chindwin,’’ said the 
Baptist. It was just a glimpse, 
for the hills on either side of 
the cut seemed to butt the 
blue sky with a belt of foamy 
cloud as the result, I felt 
very much of an intruder up 
there, and then from behind a 
range we heard the rattle of 
machine-gun fire and the bark 
of a 7-pounder. It was as if 
a big hill had coughed. The 
Gurkhas smiled, and there was 
question and surmise as to 
what column was in action— 
at what stockade ? 

Our hill-top had now nar- 
rowed to a razor back, and this 
seemed to rear a rocky head- 
piece in the distance. Word 
was passed back that the enemy 
was in sight, so the column 
halted while the intelligent one 
and myself crept along it to 
investigate. A figure was sil- 
houetted against the sky, and 
was declared to be one of the 
henchmen of the Ningto who 
was submitting. So we ad- 
vanced with cheerfulness, the 
while the ridge narrowed and 
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narrowed until one could drop 
a stone from both hands ex- 
tended and not hear it come 
to earth. We were now march- 
ing on rock, the upper edge of 
a gigantic slab pushed down 
into the hill, and this ended in 
a rock staircase, up which we 
clambered, wondering what 
would happen if the wind blew 
us off it into space. It was a 
gale here, and so cold. Once 
up it we came out on what 
was by comparison flat land, 
and here we found the little 
party—three men, two women, 
and a child. Of the men, two, 
dressed in old black tail-coats, 
‘stood, while the third, wrapped 
in a blanket, sat with the 
women a little behind. The 
two standing came to greet us, 
and strange words crackled like 
wireless between them and our 
Baptist. It was all right. One 
of the men carried a white 
cockerel ; the other, two bottles 
of zu—the native cider—which 
is very good. These presents 
signified surrender, and if more 
was needed, two Tower muskets 
lay on the ground beside the 
blanketed one. We were beside 
him now, and he proved to be 
an old, old man and blind. The 
convert explained that this blind 
man was my prize, and he had 
come with a wife, child, and 
his youngest sister. He slipped 
his blanket and stood like a 
bronze statue in the sunlight. 
He had been blind from birth, 
but many ranges of hills owed 
him allegiance, and it was inter- 
preted that, being so old and 
blind, he surrendered for the 
good of his people, and prayed 
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I would deal leniently with 
them. The black-coated ones 
grouped themselves beside him, 
and one of the women began to 
cry. I felt uncomfortable. The 
eighty Gurkhas, two hundred 
porters, native officers, sub- 
assistant surgeon, and Red 
Cross kit looked silly when 
confronted with this pleasant 
old gentleman with the quiet 
sniile, supported by two of his 
army, whose brown legs showed 
indecently below bazaar-bought 
coats. We were a blot on the 
landscape. The old Ningto’s 
name was Tong-tong, and the 
sound of it was the only thing 
of dignity about us fit to 
blend with the setting of these 
silent hills. Tong-tong. Say it 
slowly. 

The rest was easy. We were 
to camp the night in a friendly 
village and return next day. 
When we moved off the havil- 
dar proudly carried the tower 
muskets, my orderly had the 
white cockerel, and each re- 
tainer of the Ningto carried one 
bottle— empty. But empty 
bottles are valuable things on 
a roof of the world. I offered 


one of the Dr Babu’s doolies 


for the blind Ningto. "When 
this was explained, he laughed 
heartily and his family laughed, 
and the wife stopped crying. 
There was more explanation, 
and we all laughed with them, 
for hillmen’s laughter is infec- 
tious. Even the Baptist smiled. 
“Why, Sahib, he goes quickly, 
up and down the hills, not 
slowly as ‘you by roads.” 
Roads ! 
R. G. BLAcK. 
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THE NEW VIOEROY OF INDIA— THE DECLINE OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY—ITS REPORT UPON IRELAND—THE TRUE STORY OF SINN 
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It was after much hesitation 
and to a loud chorus of praise 
that Lord Reading was ap- 
pointed Viceroy of India. In 
consenting to fill this high 
office he had the air of confer- 
ring, not of accepting, a boon. 
His friends acclaimed him a 
patriot for taking what many 
men desired. And those who 
have not fallen under the spell 
of Jewry are left wondering by 
what process of selection Mr 
Lloyd George chose a lawyer 
of alien blood to govern, in a 
critical hour of its history, a 
great British dependency. 

The reasons why Lord Read- 
ing should not go to India are 
many and obvious. In the 
first place, his race should 
incapacitate him from holding 
the lofty position which he 
has assumed. Lord Reading, 
though of British birth, is by 
blood and breeding a foreigner, 
and it is unfitting that a for- 
eigner should represent in India 
the British rule. The Indians, 
always sensitive to the char- 
acter and prestige of a Sahib, 
will not readily bow the knee 
in respect to a man of Jewish 
race. We have held India by 
the strength of an inherited 
tradition, a tradition which is 
British, not Hebraic, and it 
is not Lord Reading’s fault 
that he cannot understand or 


enforce this tradition. If he 
speaks as an Englishman he 
raises a smile; and none with 
a sense of humour could refrain 
from laughing aloud when he 
went to Plymouth to acclaim 
the Pilgrim Fathers. It may be 
that no true Englishman will 
consent to govern India so long 
as Mr Montagu remains at the 
India Office. The only other 
reason which we have heard 
alleged for Lord Reading’s ap- 
pointment is that a Jew should 
be sent to India to undo the 
harm which Mr E. 8. Montagu, 
another Jew, has done. This 
reason is wholly inadequate. 
Only an Englishman, with faith 
in his blood and state, can 
repair the damage wrought by 
an alien hand, an alien brain. 
Again, it is not forgotten, 
and will never be forgotten, 
that Lord Reading played a 
foremost part in what is called 
the Marconi scandal. In those 
far-off days, when our ministers 
triumphed in their levity and 
pretended to believe that the 
chosen of the people could do 
no wrong, a flutter on the 
Stock Exchange, even in the 
shares of a company which 
had a contract with the Gov- 
ernment, seemed easily per- 
missible. Nobody is of that 
opinion now. The true mean- 
ing of the Marconi affair is 
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more clearly understood to-day 
than it was in 1913. Had Lord 
Reading (he was Sir Rufus 
Isaacs then) and Mr Lloyd 
George shown signs of repent- 
ance, had they honourably ex- 
pressed regret for what they 
had done, it might have been 
fair to overlook their specu- 
lation. They did not repent ; 
they expressed no regret. The 
white sheet was not for them, 
They were content instead with 
the crude white-wash ladled 
out of a bucket by Mr Falconer. 
And so their offence is still 
unpurged. What Lord Robert 
Cecil wrote at the time of the 
inquiry is true to-day. ‘‘ The 
acceptance by a public ser- 
vant,” said Lord Robert, “‘ of 
a favour of any kind from a 
Government contractor in- 


volves so great and obvious 


a danger, that if the Attorney- 
General’s action is to be con- 
doned by Parliament, we feel 
that a wide door will be open 
to corruption in future.” The 
Attorney-General of 1913 is to- 
day the Viceroy of India, and 
Mr Lloyd George is the Prime 
Minister who sent him thither. 

Nor has Lord Reading shown 
in the past any qualities which 
should fit him for the high 
office which has been thrust 
upon him. He was a successful 
barrister, but success at the 
Bar is no guarantee of admin- 
istrative ability. He was a 
failure in the House of Com- 
mons, which suggests that even 
as an advocate he breathed 
easily but in the atmosphere 
of the courts. And what should 
a mere advocate do in a posi- 
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tion which requires neither 
arguments nor precedents, a 
position which exacts intuitive 
judgments and quick decisions ? 
The very success which Lord 
Reading achieved at the Bar 
will stand in his way in India, 
and the habit of the Judge of 
looking all round a question 
and balancing laboriously what 
is true and what is false in the 
evidence will be a dangerous 
impediment in his exercise of 
a Viceroy’s authority. That 
he has proved himself a sound 
Judge we have been told and 
are content to believe, though 
it should not be forgotten 
that he was indiscreet enough 
to remain upon the Bench 
after he had become part and 
parcel of the executive. There 
remains what he did in America 
during the War. Time alone 
can give us a proper measure 
of his service there. But it 
may be safely said that so 
far as his functions were am- 
bassadorial, they were super- 
fluous, since Great Britain was 
admirably served by Sir C. 
Spring Rice, and that so far 
as they were financial they 
were @ poor preparation for 
the task of governing India. 
A wise country does not hastily 
change a financier into a pro- 
consul, 

But the real danger of Lord 
Reading’s appointment is that 
another Jew is added to the 
many Jews who are taking 
part in the government of 
our Empire. Now the British 
Empire will not survive, if it 
be handed over to men. of 
alien race. The qualities which 








have built it up are British 
qualities—the power of quick 
action, unhampered by tardy 
thought; the quiet endurance, 
which is the highest form of 
courage; the divine stupidity, 
which takes impossible risks 
and overlooks in contemplating 
the end the difficulties of the 
means. <A study of the past 
proves to us that the pioneers 
were Britons all. They ‘left 
their homes in England and 
Scotland to find new homes 
overseas. They have worked 
and they have fought for their 
country in India and Oanada, 
in Australia and New Zealand, 
and in Africa. Sometimes the 
Jews have followed in their 
train, and turned the fruit of 
their labours into limited com- 
panies. And to-day the Jews 
have climbed a step higher. 
With the help of Mr Lloyd 
George they are filling many of 
the highest offices in the State. 
For these offices they are wholly 
unfit. They are clever, glib, 
and adroit. But in the govern- 
ing of an Empire cleverness 
and glibness and adroitness 
are not virtues but vices. They 
cannot understand the aim 
and purpose of our imperial 
policy, because they belong to 
other worlds than ours; they 
were tanned by other suns; 
they were shaped by other 
creeds. The mere fact that 
Jewish blood flows in a man’s 
veins should exclude him from 
the holding of high office in a 
land wherein he sojourns. And 
if our ministers cannot grasp 
this elementary truth, then 
shall our Empire follow other 
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empires, and crumble in the 
dust. 

By a strange irony, at the 
very moment when Bolshevism 
has revealed the sinister char- 
acter of the Jews, men of the 
same race as Lenin and Trotsky 
are becoming supreme in Eng- 
land. A group of four Jews 
now hold “the gorgeous Hast 
in fee.” We do not know 
how long Mr Edwin Samuel 
Montagu will survive the dis- 
grace which his conduct of 
General Dyer’s case brought 
upon him. But it is certain 
that his failure will not go 
unrewarded, and until a com- 
fortable post be found for him 
he will doubtless remain at 
the India Office. Meanwhile, 
Lord Reading, Mr Montagu, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, and Sir W. 
Meyer have a complete un- 
broken control of India and 
Palestine, and it will be good 
news in Jewry that Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond himself has gone 
to Jerusalem to spy out the 
possibilities of the land. If 
politics be the mere sport of 
those who play the political 
game, it may not matter to the 
members of the Coalition that 
Mr Lloyd George is withdrawing 
gradually all power from the 
hands of the Christians and plac- 
ing it in the hands of the Jews. 
But there are still some who be- 
lieve that the Government of 
the British Empire is a serious 
enterprise, an enterprise of far 
greater importance than the 
comfort of Mr Lloyd George. 
And they will be indifferent 
to the fact that our Prime 
Minister finds it easier to deal 
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with Jews than with Christians. 
They will still resent the in- 
ereasing number of Hebrews 
who have found a place in the 
present Government. They will 
tear away ruthlessly the cloak 
from those politicians of Hebrew 
descent, who use good old 
English names, and so hope 
to escape detection. They will 
take no pride in reflecting 
that behind all Mr George’s 
actions is the hidden hand of 
Sir Philip Sassoon. And some 
day they will efface the in- 
scription, now conspicuous over 
the door of 10 Downing Street : 
“None but Hebrews need ap- 
ply,’ and replace it by the 
ancient and worthier legend : 
“Great Britain for the Britons.” 

Nor will the Jews themselves 
profit by their insistent usurpa- 
tion of authority. With Mr 
Lloyd George’s help, they are 
doing their best to provoke a 
passion of anti-Semitism in Eng- 
land. We area patient people, 
but we will not long endure 
the usurpation of the foreigner. 
If political intrigue were not 
omnipotent in our midst, there 
would be no lack of honest 
able Englishmen to do the work 
of the Empire. But the Jew, 
facile in management and eager 
to advance his own kind, is 
more than a match for the 
Englishman, untrained in the 
conduct of the machine and 
desirous only to do his best 
for the Empire. At present 
Great Britain is ground to 
powder between the upper and 
nether millstones. On the 
upper side are Lord Reading, 
and all the tribe of the Mon- 
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tagus, the Samuels, and the 
Monds. On the nether side 
lurk the Jewish Bolsheviks, 
who sedulously spread discon- 
tent among the working classes, 
and who hope to get some profit 
for themselves out of a general 
revolution. Is it strange, then, 
that the Jews are not looked on 
favourably by the English, whom 
they would oust and govern ? 
And would not Mr Lloyd 
George more wisely serve the 
cause of his Hebraic friends if 
he permitted them to pursue 
their lucrative professions in 
peace, and let Great Britain 
administer, in accordance with 
her own traditions, the great 
Empire which her sons have 
built up ? 


While the Jews are strength- 
ening their hold upon the 
country, the leaders of Labour 
have wholly overreached them- 
selves. Ambitious always of 
playing a grand réle in politics, 
to which their scanty influence 
in the House of Commons and 
the country does not entitle 
them, they have of late proved 
themselves both restless and 
incompetent. They are busy- 
bodies who would have a 
finger in everybody’s pie. For- 
getting that their duty was to 
control trade unions, they have 
professed a desire to govern the 
whole country. Their foolish 
experiment in what they called 
direct action not only showed 
that their ambition outran their 
sense, but ranked them with 
the lawless followers of Lenin. 
And not content with this 
obvious failure, they covered 
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themselves more thickly with 
ridicule when they presumed 
to present the world with a 
report upon reprisals in Ireland. 
Their report might have been 
written in Brixton, and it says 
little for their sense of humour 
that they drew it up after a 
solemn visit paid to Ireland. 
It is, of course, of no value 
whatever, though it was duly 
acclaimed as an important State 
paper by our Sinn Fein press. 
The representatives of Labour 
who wrote the report waste 
little time in condemning the 
eruel murder and mutilation of 
British officers, with whom they 
are not likely to have the 
smallest sympathy. Besides, 
it is always the simplest plan 
for the enlightened demagogue 
to denounce the English wher- 
ever they may be and whatever 


they do. They are kind enough 
to admit that ‘the murder of 
individuals, unable to defend 
themselves, is murder, whether 
committed by members of the 
British Crown forces or by Irish 


volunteers.”” And they dis- 
eount this immense concession 
by throwing all the burden of 
provocation upon those who 
have avenged the deaths of 
their comrades. Thus, thought- 
lessly, they put the cart before 
the horse, and pretend that 
the reprisals, which they bit- 
terly condemn, were the au- 
thentic cause of the murders 
which they punish. So might 
the judge and jury be held 
guilty of bloodshed when a 
criminal is hanged. Here is 
their pompous pronouncement, 
as fine a specimen of confused 
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thought as even Labour can 
provide us: “So great has 
been the provocation by forces 
of the Crown that eighty per 
eent of Irish men and women 
now regard the shooting of 
policemen and throwing bombs 
at lorries with the same philo- 
sophic resignation that Mr Lloyd 
George displays towards arson, 
pillage, and the shooting of 
civilians at sight in the presence 
of their wives and children.” 
This is sheer nonsense, and the 
members of the Labour Com- 
mission should have reflected 
before they set it upon paper. 
They overlook the fact that 
the shooting of policemen and 
the throwing of bombs preceded 
the reprisals, and never for an 
hour stood in need of any 
provocation. 

The report, in brief, is merely 
the expression of the bitter 
prejudice which its framers 
cherish against England and 
the English. And it is not 
worth the paper upon which it 
is written, because the dema- 
gogues who composed it con- 
fess that “‘in some cases they 
found it difficult or impossible 
to obtain sufficient reliable evi- 
dence, either through the ab- 
sence of important witnesses 
who were perhaps ‘on the run,’ 
or through the fear of possible 
consequences if facts were dis- 
closed.”” Then why did the 
members of the Labour Com- 
mission go through the farce 
of an inquiry when the essential 
evidence was denied them? It 
is not by such means as these 
that the Irish question will be 


settled, nor will it bring peace 
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any nearer to assert that crime 
is condoned »by the revenge 
taken by its victims. More- 
over, if only the leaders of 
Labour would mind their own 
business, and not let their pre- 
judices masquerade as facts, 
they would find plenty of work 
to do. They have let their 
own affairs sink into utter con- 
fusion while they have taken 
@ purposeless trip to Ireland. 
The coal trade, for instance, 
has been utterly ruined by the 
miners and their leaders. When 
they were asked to increase 
production, they chattered of 
nationalisation and the high 
cost of living. Having wasted 
many months, they got to 
work at last, and now blame 
the Government because there 
is more coal in the market than 
can be disposed of. It is not 
the fault of the Government 
that the miners set to work 
too late, and that owing to 
their dilatoriness the export 
trade has left these shores. 
They had their chance and 
refused to take it, and now they 
are faced by the misery of un- 
employment and a falling mar- 
ket. It is possible that in time 
we shall recover the trade 
which we have lost. In the 
meantime it would be prudent 
if the leaders of Labour, in- 
stead of babbling of what they 
do not understand, undertook 
to expound the elements of 
political economy to their duped 
followers. 

And at the very time when 
Labour by its own ignorance 
and arrogance is falling into 
discredit, we find Mr Barnes 
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deploring the fact that “a 
distinction had been drawn 
between manual and intellectual 
labour at all, for the line be- 
tween the two was tending to 
disappear.” Is it? We do 
not think it is, and we should 
grieve to see those who work 
with their heads following the 
path of bitter egoism and gross 
materialism which serves the 
manual workers as the road of 
life. It is clear that Mr Barnes 
knows little of what he talks 
about. He would not be a 
Labour leader if he did. He 
congratulates journalists on 
having ‘“‘rescued themselves 
from subservience and depen- 
dence,’ and then gravely an- 
nounces that “many men of 
letters were getting away from 
the old idea of patronage.”’ 
Poor man! He thinks that 
he is a ‘‘ progressive,” and he 
has not yet emerged from the 
eighteenth century. He has 
not heard of the equal combat 
between Samuel Johnson and 
Lord Chesterfield, which is said 
to have given literary patronage 
its deathblow ; and we should 
like to know from him what 
man of letters, now living, has 
not “ got away from the old 
idea of patronage.” On the 
other hand, he may learn from 
us why those who work with 
their heads draw a sharper 
distinction than ever between 
their craft and manual: toil. 
In the first place, they have 
no faith whatever in the leaders 
of Labour. With: equal deter- 
mination they would refuse to 
trust Messrs Webb and Cole 
or Messrs Smillie and Thomas; 





They are in love neither with 
fanaticism nor with lack 
of humour. They see little 
virtue in noisy fanaticism and 
in the general abuse of their 
native land. They detest the 
blackmail of ‘direct action ”’ 
as bitterly as they detest the 
constant braggart threat of 
revolution. Moreover, men of 
letters prefer freedom to work 
when and how they please to the 
tyrannical domination of a trade 
committee. They will not be 
debarred from their industry 
if it seems good to them to 
write ten hours a day, nor will 
they surrender their strength 
and energy to give a better 
chance to an idle waster next 
door. In spite of Mr Barnes, 
the patron died many long 
years ago, and while he lived 
he was a better friend to the 


man of letters than would be 


a Labour leader, ready to 
interfere on any ground or 
none with the writer’s desire 
to express what was in him. 
Here, then, is one chief reason 
why men of letters will never 
bow the knee to Mr Barnes and 
his friends: they will have 
nothing to do with a purpose- 
less tyranny. Another reason 
for their fierce repudiation of 
trade unions is that they have 
another ideal than high wages 
and short hours. They respect 
their work for its own sake, 
and are not always thinking 
of what it will bring them, or 
by what artifice they may lessen 
their toil and increase their 
income. Poets have been 
known to sing beeause they 
must, and most writers of 
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prose, except popular novelists, 
content themselves with what 
is far less than a living wage, 
for the pleasure that their 
work gives them. One eminent 
historian has calculated that 
he was rewarded for the work 
of years at the rate of four- 
pence a page. And this hap- 
pened to him, not because he 
was exploited by a harsh em- 
ployer, but merely because the 
“ people’”’ took little interest 
in him or in his history. Had 
he belonged to a trade union 
he would have been put to the 
discipline. A harsh and tur- 
bulent leader would have de- 
nounced him for a blackleg. 
His study would have been 
picketed, himself threatened, 
and his books dispersed, that 
organised labour might exert 
its proper tyranny. No; Mr 
Barnes may make his mind 
easy. He will have to get 
along, as best he may, without 
adding literary patronage to 
his virtues or his vices. For 
the man of letters is a stubborn 
man, who will not brook the 
domination or interference of 
others, nor accept the lowest 
ideal ever shaped by man— 
the ideal of short hours and 
high wages. 

It is unlikely that the Labour 


“Commission, which went on a 


jaunt to Ireland, would ever 
move a jot from the position 
it had taken up were the most 
cogent evidence presented on 
the other side. If it were not 
frozen into prejudice, we would 
recommend to its notice the 
**Documents relative to the 
Sinn Fein Movement,” lately 
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published as a White Paper 
by the Government. Much 
of the disgraceful story was 
already familiar to us, but 
many details are elaborated 
and many lacune filled up. 
How, after the revelations of 
their abject treachery, the Sinn 
Feiners can ask the world for 
sympathy is not easily in- 
telligible, except on the ground 
that Irish rebels have other 
standards of sense and morals 
than those of the rest of us. 
They want to have all the dice 
loaded in their favour. They 
think that they should win, 
whatever happens, and they 
obstinately protest that what 
is a crime in others is a supreme 
virtue in them. Above all, 
they are so well skilled in the 
thimble-rig of politics that they 
can win the wirepullers of 
America over to their side. 
And at last the truth of their 
inherent treachery is out, and 
it is as little likely to perturb 
the self-satisfied complacency 
of a single blood-stained Sinn 
Feiner as it is to soften the 
acrimony of Sinn Fein’s inter- 
ested friends in the United 
States. / 
And as we read the account 
of the foolish plot hatched 
between Ireland and Germany, 
we understand something of 
Sinn Fein’s futility. Casement 
and ixyno Meyer, ineffable 
traitors both, who had ac- 
cepted favours at England’s 
hands and lived upon her 
generosity, told their silly vic- 
tims that the outcome of the 
War would be to free the seas 
and free Ireland. They were 
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believed by the credulous, who 
knew no better, and not one 
of them saw the plain truth 
that, if ever Ireland fell under 
the sway of the Germans, she 
would very soon be dragooned 
into servile obedience. No sym- 
pathy with Home Rule would 
be felt, nor would rebellion 
have been tolerated by the 
Boche with England’s culpable 
nonchalance. But the Sinn 
Feiners knew nothing of these 
things. They were to be “‘free,” 
and they knew not what free- 
dom was. When Roger Case- 
ment assured them that “ the 
German Government desires 
only the welfare of the Irish 
people, their country and their 
institutions,” they were filled 
with a bloodthirsty enthusiasm. 
They were persuaded also that 
“ their friends in America will 
pay all expenses,” and it seemed 
they had as little to fear as to 
lose. The miserable Casement 
himself discovered before his 
well-deserved death what the 
kindliness of the Boche meant, 
but for a while he was able to 
simulate a faith in them. “ Tell 
all to trust the Germans,” he 
wrote to Professor M*‘Neill, 
“and to trust me. We shall win: 
everything if you are brave and 
faithful to the old cause. Try 
and send me word here to 
Berlin by the same channel 
as this. Tell me all your needs 
at home—viz., rifles, officers, 
men.” They were all in it, 
the Irish at home and in 
America, and Herr Bernstorff 
himself. It ended in nothing 
except the Easter Rebellion, 
which was shameful enough, 
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and an interchange of compli- 
ments between Ireland and 
Germany, her friend. Among 
the latest of the documents 
is a message from the German- 
Irish Society sent to the Kaiser 
just before the offensive in 
March 1918. ‘‘ They expressed 
the hope,” did the German- 
Irish, ‘‘ that the mighty Ger- 
man sword, having completed 
the liberation of the oppressed 
nations in the East, will now 
in the West cleave asunder 
the chains which England has 
forged round Ireland. For the 
Freedom of the Seas will only 
be guaranteed when a free 
Ireland steps forth the Watcher 
of the Atlantic.”” The Watcher 
of the Atlantic! A fine part, 
indeed, for Ireland to play! 
Truly, in these words the Irish 
rebels explain why Ireland can 
never in any circumstances 
be independent. In the At- 
lantic Great Britain cannot be 
safe unless she does her own 
watching, and the documents, 
published almost too late by 
the Government, not only re- 
veal the traitorous conspiracy 
hatched between Ireland and 
Berlin, but also utters a word 
of genuine warning, to which 
Great Britain will not turn a 
deaf ear. 


It is our inevitable habit, as 
we look back upon the cen- 
turies, to anthropomorphise 
them, to see them in the vesture 
and bearing of a man. Nor is 
it surprising that we should 
dress up the ages that are 
nearest to us in clothes that 
do not belong to them. We 


have long inflicted a pitiful 
injustice, for instance, upon 
the Victorian age. We have 
seen it as a stout old gentle- 
man in a frock-coat, with a 
heavy ‘ Albert”? chain and 
side-whiskers, a Philistine con- 
temptuous of amenity and the 
arts, seeking always a full 
breeches’ pocket, and con- 
vinced that the tenets of Man- 
chester, to buy in the cheapest 
market and to sell in the 
dearest, only would fill it, 
When this bugbear of our fancy 
was not ostentatiously engaged 
in what he called ‘“‘ public wor- 
ship,” he was sanding the sugar 
and watering the milk. If we 
cannot justify the false por- 
trait, we can at least explain 
it. The Victorian age was 
dominated in part by the com- 
mercial spirit of Manchester. 
It loved the three P’s—pence, 
profit, and plenty—-more ar- 
dently than was good for it, 
Because the middle class had a 
well-organised majority at the 
polls, it believed with a touching 
simplicity, as Labour believes 
to-day for the same reason, 
that it engrossed the wisdom 
of the ages. A vast deal of 
nonsense was talked about 
‘* freedom ” and other heresies. 
There was a commonness of 
sentiment in many of the politi- 
cal demagogues, which seems 
no better than the .gnorant 
Radicalism of to-day. But 
when we think of the literature 
of the Victorian age, we must 
correct the portrait which has 
been too hastily drawn. We 
must cut off the side-whiskers 
from our bogey and take away 
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his “‘ Albert ’’ chain. Why we 
underrated the performances 
of the age nearest to our own 
would be inexplicable if we did 
not remember the contempt 
bred by familiarity ; and true 
it is that, as we recede from it, 
we are already taking a juster, 
higher view of its admirable art. 

In the name of justice, then, 
we commend to our readers 
Professor Oliver Elton’s ‘ Sur- 
vey of English Literature, 1830- 
1880’ (London: Arnold). A 
mere glance at the index of 
this work will show how rich 
in enterprise and accomplish- 
ment was the despised era. 
The index not only contains 
many names—it contains great 
names; and it persuades us 


to believe that the Victorian 
age was fit to be set side by 


side with the other ages named 
after famous queens, the ages 
of Elizabeth and Anne. Like 
its predecessors, the Victorian 
age is dominated by one or 
two masters, who were flattered 
(and injured) by patient imita- 
tors, and who thus paid the 
inevitable penalty of grandeur. 
At the head of the Victorian 
age there stand Tennyson in 
verse, Dickens in prose. Dickens 
is supreme above them all, and 
when we remember the achieve- 
ment of Tennyson, it is difficult 
to accept Professor Hlton’s 
statement that the great de- 
ficiency of the Victorian age 
was “‘the lack of any poet of 
the highest order.’”’ Tennyson 
in his time was without rival. 
Browning was a poet by acci- 
dent, who, as Professor Elton 
wisely says, ‘“ talked endlessly 
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about art, but hardly knew 
when he was an artist and when 
he was not, leaving us to state 
that matter as best we may.” 
But Tennyson, the author of 
“‘Cinone”’ and ‘ Ulysses,” of 
“ Tiresias ”’ and ‘“‘ Lucretius,”’ 
of “Maud” and “ The Lotus- 
Eaters,’’ has long since taken 
his place among the great poets 
of England, and need shrink 
from no companionship of the 
past. 

We cannot contemplate the 
Victorians without being aston- 
ished at their courage. They 
were not afraid of grandiese 
designs and big books. They 
loved a vast canvas and a large 
brush. They were not content 
to carve cherry-stones or to 
make baubles. They had a 
great deal to say, and they 
said it sometimes in too loud 
a voice. Such was their virtue, 
to which their vice was nearly 
akin. Their vice was the vice 
of rhetoric. They fell to the 
temptation of many words. 
They wrote too often as the 
tub-thumper speaks, without 
much self-criticism, and with 
a too fervent desire to be heard 
immediately and at all costs. 
Carlyle and Ruskin, for in- 
stance, used an intolerable num- 
ber of words to say very little. 
Their periods are far more 
massive than their sense, and 
their opulent diction produced 
the wholesome reaction to a 
more modest style, of which 
we have all been witnesses. 

Allied to this vice of rhetoric 
is the other vice of didacticism. 
The Victorians were always 


preaching in verse or in prose. 








They had a natural love of the 
pulpit, and they showed a 
steady determination to bring 
round their readers to their 
own way of thinking. The 
historians one and all wrote 
to a thesis. Huxley and Tyn- 
dall would have been divines 
had they not strayed into 
science. The great Matthew 
Arnold himself was ‘ deliver- 
ing addresses ’’ of improvement 
even when theology was not 
his topic. The novelists one 
and all were noisily grinding 
their axes in the very act to 
amuse their readers. And yet 
let us not be too sure that the 
habit of the pulpit was exclu- 
sively the vice of the Victorian 
age. It would not be difficult 
to show that it has been the 
vice of the English throughout 
the ages. When Lamb retorted 


upon Coleridge, who asked him 
if he would like to hear him 


preach, that he had never 
heard him do anything else, 
he made a joke of general appli- 
cation. We can look into the 
past and find a hundred artists 
who were preachers in their 
hours, and perhaps it were fair 
to say that the Victorian did 
but intensify a national habit. 

But if they were preachers, 
they were, many of them, 
artists also. The age which 
called Dickens its master need 
not fear any reproach. Dick- 
ens preached incessantly to be 
sure; but what does it matter, 
when he created a world of 
wit and humour all his own, 
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when he invented harmonieg 
of prose new to our English — 
speech? There is not one of © 
his books which is not packed ~ 
with living persons, speaking 
each of them in the authentic — 
language of his or of her own, © 
Of all the writers who have 2 
been born in England, he most — 
nearly resembles Shakespeare | 
in his universality and hig q 
good humour. The resources — 
of our tongue cannot: be car- 
ried further than they are 
earried, for instance, in * Great 
Expectations,” from whose 
opening chapters the whole art a 
of fiction might be relnvente 4 
were all lost but that. s 
All those doubters, th 

fore, who pretend to see in the 
Victorian age little else than 
a hypocritical and interested” 
Philistinism, we advise to 
Professor Elton’s volumes. 

many a page they will : 
opinions which they would” 
like to controvert. They ts 
find also a highly laudable” 
faculty of appreciation, strained” 
rather too far (we ps “_ 
Carlyle and Ruskin and some 
others. But the mere untold 
ing of the panorama is enon 
for conviction. Truly the age 
which produced these ma 

Gf verse and prose need. not | 
fear the competition of the past, . 
and may even make a light 
burden of the dissidence of — 
dissent and the hot gospel of — 
free trade, which it is doomed — 
to carry upon its back trots j 
all time. 3 
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